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FTER VICTORY looms one certainty: Out of 


America’s war-accelerated research will come new 
and different airplanes for a world at peace. 
Airplanes so advanced as to make obsolete the 
newest and largest transports in the skies today. 
Planes of new, unorthodox design—capable of 
carrying larger loads longer distances with greater 
economy in operating costs. 
Giant land and seaplanes. “Shuttle” craft for 
short hauls. Express planes of incredible speed. 
In these airplanes America’s postwar products 
and American technicians will have the means to 
go fast and far to markets anywhere on earth— 
to unlock the world’s commerce—and create new 
horizons for the better material welfare of us all. 
Knowledge U.S. aircraft designers already pos- 
sess is enough to guarantee this prophecy. For 
aircraft now on drawing boards can be operated 
profitably at rates below 15 cents per ton-mile. 
The rates for air freight before the war were from 


80 to 90 cents per ton-mile! 





PREDICTION: Postwar freight will fly 
..at less than 15 cents a ton-mile 





A 25 percent cut in air cargo rates can boost 





en 
~. _ potential air freight volume ten to twenty-fold 
68 Fy) Pn This “Transportation Triangle” is drawn to 


illustrate this fact: As the costs of air trans- 
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With the coming of victory, Northrop Meanwhile all the resources of Northrop 


accomplishments, together with those of | in plane design and plane construction 








other U.S. leaders, will contribute to a are devoted solely to producing the planes 
new world of peace and opportunity. A of war. The planes that bring closer the 


more desirable world in which to live. day of complete victory for the Allies, 


NORTHROP Aircraty, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC 
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Our fourth year ..“in the Army” 


When war clouds over Europe 
cast their first long shadows on 
the American continent, indus- 
try was called upon to help 
speed the armament program, 
and Cadillac “enlisted.” That 
was back in March of 1939. 


Our first assignment was to build 
vital precision parts for the Alli- 
son—America’s foremost liquid- 
cooled aircraft engine—and we've 
been at it ever since. Today we 
are producing such important 
units as the crankshaft, the cam- 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


shaft, the connecting rods, the 
reduction gears, the piston pins, 
and in addition, more than 170 
other vital parts for the power 
train. The parts we make em- 
body some of the finest precision 
work achieved by American in- 
dustry. In many instances it calls 
for tolerances as close as three 
ten/thousandths of an inch. 


But that is not the full story of 
what Cadillac is doing. We also 
build the new high-speed M-5 
light tank containing two Cadil- 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


lac-inspired innovations entirely 
new to mechanized warfare. 
They were adapted to tank use 
U. S. Army ordnance engi- 
neers cooperating with Cadillac 
engineers. This M-5 light tank 
has been in volume production 
on Cadillac assembly lines for 
many months. 
We are not only building to the 
finest standards we have ever 
achieved—but we are keeping 
abreast of every assignment 
made to us, 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








The March of the News__ 


Production. Output of 7,700 planes dur- 
ing August was announced by War Pro- 
duction Board. While production lagged 
behind schedule, WPB insisted that lost 
production represented types of doubtful 
efficiency; that production of heavy bomb- 
ers, fighter planes and other most-needed 
craft was entirely satisfactory. Reporting 
July production, WPB said munitions out- 
put as a whole increased 8 per cent, break- 
ing away from the level of April, May and 
June. Signal equipment went up 17 per 
cent; ground ordnance, 6 per cent; naval 
vessels, 7 per cent. British Ministry of 
Production hailed war production of all 
United Nations, estimated to be three 
times that of the Axis now, and expected 
to be four times as large next year. 


Destruction. In sharp contrast to the ex- 
panding fleets of the Allies, the Japanese 
merchant fleet has been cut by one-third 
since Pearl Harbor, said Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox. He said the Japanese are 
finding it difficult to exploit their war-worn 
territories, due to the loss of 2,539,630 tons 
of shipping. They had 6,358,891 tons at 
the start of the war, and since then had 
acquired by capture and construction an 
additional 1,250,000 tons. 


Food. Office of Price Administration low- 
ered the ration value of 35 meat cuts from 
1 to 2 points; raised creamery butter from 
10 to 12 points per pound; raised point 
values of 13 processed fruits and vegetables 
and lowered point values on eight others; 
restored dried prunes and raisins to the 
ration list at 4 points per pound. 

War Food Administration raised tea 
quotas for packers and wholesalers by one- 
fifth for the last six months of this year, 
following improvement in shipping. 

All quota limitations on the slaughter of 
livestock were suspended for two months 
starting September 1. 


Soldiers’ Christmas mail. Army Post- 
al Service asked the public to mail Christ- 
mas parcels to soldiers overseas before the 


October 15 dead line so that the estimated 
10,000,000 individual packages can reach 
their destination on time. Restrictions that 
require a request from an overseas soldier 
before a particular article may be mailed 
to him are lifted for the 30-day period be- 
ginning September 15. APS cautioned the 
public to wrap and address packages prop- 
erly. Last year, one out of every 10 over- 
seas packages was addressed incorrectly. 


Newsprint. An additional 5 per cent re- 
duction in use of newsprint for the fourth 
quarter of 1943 was recommended by the 
Newspaper Advisory Committee, WPB an- 
nounced. The proposed cut would bring a 
total reduction of 15 per cent in news- 
print consumption since January, 1943. 
The Combined Resources and Production 
Board will decide the exact cut for the 
fourth quarter on the basis of estimated 
Canadian output during that period. 


Casualties. After the loss of 7,500 sol- 
diers killed, wounded and missing in the 
conquest of Sicily, total United States 
casualties since Pearl Harbor were an- 
nounced as follows: Army—70,872, in- 
cluding 9,209 killed, 20,159 wounded, 21,- 
764 missing, 19,740 prisoners of war; Navy 
—21,573, including 7,852 killed, 2,561 
wounded, 8,914 missing, 2,246 prisoners; 
Marines—7,099, including 2,005 dead, 
2,506 wounded, 663 missing, 1,925 prison- 
ers; Coast Guard—363, including 182 
dead, 22 wounded, 158 missing, 1 prison- 
er; Merchant Marine—4,751, including 627 
dead and 4,124 missing. 


Labor. President Roosevelt, by executive 
order, directed the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to take over and operate the 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which refused to comply with a 
War Labor Board order. He acted after 
the WLB notified him of the company’s 
refusal to abide by a Board directive call- 
ing on the company to grant maintenance 
of membership to the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO). 
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HE jeep owes a lot to Cooper-Bessemer com- 

pressors. It bounds along on synthetic rubber 
which starts in a compressor. Compressors aid 
in refining its fuel. It is equipped with compressor- 
born plastic parts and accessories. 


And to the compressor, the tear-drop car of the 
future—the jeep’s nephew—will owe even more. 
It may have a small but powerful motor hidden 
under the rear seat, made of magnesium and 
aluminum alloys, fueled with high-octane gaso- 
line. Tires of synthetic rubber will roll up new- 
record mileages. Cushions of synthetic foam-rub- 
ber will bring the luxurious riding ease of the 
airplane. Fixtures, accessories, surface finish will 
be of jewel-like plastics. 


Magnesium, plastics, synthetic rubber, high 
octane gasoline . . . all are products of compression. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 
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aging the Jeeps Nephew 


Today, compressors by Cooper-Bessemer are mak- 
ing these products for war .. . in steadily increas- 
ing volume. 


But most of our 110 years have been devoted 
to building engines for peace. So we shall welcome 
Victory when we can turn again to building 
engines and compressors for peacetime necessities, 
conveniences and luxuries which ‘‘The American 
Way” enables us all to enjoy. 


Cooper-Bessemer 





CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio «+ Grove City. Pa. 


110 YEARS 
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NO. -LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU'RE TEMPTED TO TAKE A DAY OFF FROM _WORK 


RUSH HOUR 


The big M-4 squatted like a wounded duck on 
the dark hilltop. The roar from the German 88’s 
seemed to rip the night wide open. Again and 
again the crowbar pried at the piece of shrapnel 
wedged in the teeth of the tank’s caterpillar 
tread. The sergeant grunted. The dim glow from 
the General Electric bulb in the flashlight showed 
his face bathed in sweat. Pvt. O’Banion bellowed 
over the din, “Bad, eh, Sarge?” “Bad?” yelled the 
straining sergeant. “You think this is bad? J’ever 
try to change a tire on a taxi in front of the 
Yankee Stadium just after the 9th inning?” 


IN WAR—AT PEACE... 
General Electric lamps are made to 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 


How? Research! Few people realize how great are the 
resources—measured in men, laboratories and develop- 
ment facilities—devoted to making G-E lamps give you 
and every other user more and more light for less and 
less money. 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC he 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S 
FUTURE... WHY NOT BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND THIS MONTH ? 









This is a special G-E Mazda flashlight lamp 
used in military flashlights with a blackout 
filter. It’s only one of 60,000 lamps necessary 
to outfit an armored division. This number 
of lamps is equivalent to those used in a 
year in the homes of a city of 25,000. / 


Hear the General 
Electric radio pro- 
grams: ‘“‘The Hour 
of Charm”, Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today” 
news every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS, 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG IAI Washington, D. C. 


The real peace conference of this war is under way; is going on now between 
Roosevelt-Churchill on this side, Stalin on the other. London is in the middle. 

It is a difficult conference at best. It is carried on through emissaries 
and at arms length. They're seeking a formula for agreement on political issues, 
on some new boundaries, on how poStwar Europe is to be run and who is to run it. 

Yet: Prospect is better than 50-50 that a basis of agreement will be found; 
that there will be at least tentative agreement on a formula for deciding the fate 
of Germany, of Poland, of Baltic States, of France, Italy, the Balkans. 

If a formula is found, then Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin can meet. 

Mr. Roosevelt's irritation over criticism of U.S. foreign policy, over 
any raising of extraneous issues reflects the delicate nature of present talks. 
It is a hint that there are enough suspicions already without creating more. 

Only basis for expecting agreement on a formula for settling war's polit- 
ical issues is that each side has too much to lose by lack of agreement. 

















If a political formula for postwar settlements is found.....then: 

U.S.-Britain-Russia can turn to attempted solution of economic problems; 
can devote more time to domestic issues, less to building a base for later war. 

Germany, Italy, the Balkans, as well as France, Poland, the Low Countries, 
can be helped back to their feet with less fear that restored strength means war. 

Japan more readily can be held down to the low status she earned. 

Any agreement can be policed by overwhelming power of U.S.-Britain-Russia. 

But: If U.S.-Britain go their way, Russia hers.....then: 

There could be competition for Germany's postwar friendship, competition 
for a control that would assure help in event of another European war. 

A struggle could get under way for political control of all of Europe. 

There might be reason to help rebuild Japan as Far East balance to Russia. 

A base would be laid for large-scale civil war in China. 

There would be a balance-of-power game played on a world scale. There would 
be reason to keep U.S. heavily armed, to maintain preparation for later war. 

That's the background as the top men see it. It explains the care with 
which bargaining now under way is conducted. Second front demands represent part 
of the pressure Russia is bringing to bear. She has her own ideas about Poland, 
France, Germany, Italy, China. The problem is to find a common denominator. 

Inside view is that, sooner or later, one will be found, temporarily. 
































There is this much further to keep in mind..... 

Roosevelt, like Churchill, is his own foreign minister. He, not Mr. Hull or 
any other individual, is shaping the policies, making the decisions. 

It is even doubtful whether exact details of the present negotiations are 
known to anyone but Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins here, Mr. Winant in London. 
That's why the President is annoyed by trouble inside the State Department. 

As for the Roosevelt-Churchill ideas..... 

Both favor severe blasting of German and Japanese cities to teach a lesson. 

Both really mean something approaching unconditional surrender as the single 
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peace term; as the basis for ending the German and Japanese wars. 

Apparently neither favors revival of the old League of Nations. 

Both incline to the idea of Big-Power leadership, to the idea that other 
nations should enjoy the benefits of co-operation only by meeting the terms of 
this leadership. Benefits might include financial aid, markets, protection. 

Neither is impressed by the idea of a top-heavy world organization. 

Both are impressed by the opportunities opened by air power, by the use of 
combined sea and air power to keep the world well-policed from British-American 
bases. Russia's co-operation could assure a stable world as they see it. 

Of course: It all sounds far simpler than it is. The job of trying to make 
over a world is difficult under the best circumstances. 














Now to turn to the war itself, to the new developments..... 

It is clear that the Mediterranean is big 1943 theater for U.S.-Britain,. 

Italy may be just the first of the early objectives. It may not be the 
plan to try to take Italy in one bite. The objective may be more limited. 

Sardinia, Crete; Dodecanese Islands should be kept in mind. Until they are 
taken the Mediterranean isn't cleared. They are barriers to invasion. 

And: Full-scale invasion of Europe via France probably is scheduled for 
1944, not 1943. Bombing is the 1943 prescription for German cities, industries. 

In fighting on the Russian front..... 

A decisive victory, a destruction of German armies appears improbable. 

The big German retreat seems orderly with no evidence of imminent disaster. 

But: German losses are heavy, German morale must be affected, the German 
ability to shift any troops from Russia to other fronts is questionable. 

Result is that Russia is winning the war but U.S.-British armies probably 
will be called on to register the decision when they move into France. 

When it comes to the war in the Pacific..... 

Raid on Marcus Island, 1200 miles from Tokyo, gives the cue to real plans. 
That was a task-force raid, a raid involving use of carriers, battleships. 

And: When these raids are accompanied by landings, by efforts to take and 
hold islands on the path to the Philippines, it will be the tipoff that the real 
fight in the Pacific has started. Operations to date are just preliminary. 

Nothing very big is to be expected in Burma this fall. 





























At home, Mr. Roosevelt appears to have two main objectives. 

First, the President wants to get back in the good graces of Congress. 
That is necessary to assure approval of any agreements for postwar. It means 
that the President must try to win back the approval of party conservatives. 

Second, Mr. Roosevelt wants to control the 1944 convention for himself or 
whoever he supports. That, too, is necessary if any agreements now reached are 
to have assured support after January, 1945. Again, conservative support is 
being sought by the President. 

The resulting official trend at home is toward the right. 





In the field of supplies for civilians..... 

Milk: Rationing of milk to dealers in cities of 50,000 or more will tend 
to freeze milk consumption; will leave consumer rationing to dealers themselves. 

Gasoline: More trouble lies ahead. Pleasure-driving ban removal in the 
East solves nothing. Revision of rationing methods may be forced. 

Paper: Shortages are becoming acute. Readers will have to get along with 
poorer quality paper in their publications. Circulation may have to be frozen. 

Coal: Hard coal may be in shorter supply than fuel oil this winter. There 
should be enough soft coal to meet most household needs. 

Tires: Synthetic rubber casings are working out all right; inner tubes are 
not yet doing so well when made of all synthetic. 


See also pages 16, 18, 49. 
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AIRCRAFT 


APPLICATION OF THESE 
PRINCIPLES in the construction of airplane 
components has enabled Goodyear Aircraft 
to design and fabricate intricate aircraft 
structures meeting the highest standards for 
strength and quality. That Goodyear parts 
meet the most rigorous specifications of the 
industry and the air services is emphasized 
by the great variety of tail, wing and fuselage 
assemblies we are producing for a number 
of manufacturers of America’s most famous 
warplanes, both bombers and fighters — and 
is further exemplified in our own output of 
complete airships and the Corsair FG-1. 

















at the heart of | 


\wartime | 





weapons | 


Radio and electronics are performing? | 
unbelievable feats. Many of the con- | 
trols used in these and other types of 
army, navy and air corps equipment 
are built around Molded INSUROK 
shells—utilize washers of Laminated 
INSUROK. For these electronic and 
radio devices, INSUROK is widely 
used because of its high dielectric char- 
acteristics, its strengthand its durability. 


INSUROK, laminated and molded, 
was widely used in electrical and radio 
applications before the war—and will 
continue to be used for similar pur- 
poses after the war. Many postwar 
products now being planned can be 
made better and more economically by 
using one or more of the many types 


and grades of INSUROK. 


Richardson Plasticians are continu- 
ally recommending the grade of Mold- 
ed or Laminated INSUROK to meet 
various combinations of specifications. 
They will be glad to suggest the com- 
mercial or special grade to meet all the 
conditions under which your present 
or postwar product will perform. Write 
for complete information. 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 









as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now get a Government- 
guaranteed V loan from your local bank 
to protect your firm’s working capital in 
the event of a war contract termination. 
The War and Navy departments, the 
Maritime Commission and the Federal 
Reserve Board have issued a joint state- 
ment about the broadened base on which 
V loans will be guaranteed. 


YOU CANNOT reach a_ voluntary 
agreement with your employes to withhold 
their income tax liability if their wages 
and salaries are not subject to withholding 
under the law. The Treasury rules that 
permission cannot be granted to employers 
to make this voluntary withholding. 


YOU CAN probably count on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to stick by 
a bona fide contract with a union even 
though a strike vote, urged by a rival 
union, has carried in your plant. In one 
case, NLRB refuses to hold a new bar- 
gaining election, where such a vote suc- 
ceeded, on ground that the vote under the 
War Labor Disputes Act does not raise a 
question of bargaining representation. 


YOU CAN, under certain conditions, 
give individual wage or salary increases 
as a reward for improved work if you 
employ 30 or fewer workers. War Labor 
Board will permit such increases as long 
as they are limited to 10 cents a straight- 
time hour for individuals, or 5 cents as 
an average in the plant, and will not be 
used as the basis of an application to make 
further increases to eliminate inequali- 
ties. Other conditions are that such in- 
creases shall not result in a rise over the 
highest pay rate between July 1, 1942. and 
June 30, 1943, and shall not add to costs 
so as to justify a price increase. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, increase 
your contributions to profit-sharing or 
stock-bonus plans for your employes with- 
out WLB or Treasury approval. Revised 
regulations governing wage and _ salary 
controls, issued by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, say that such contributions 
are considered as wages and salaries. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
and administrative decision 














YOU CA‘ count on obtaining nq 
rayon to ma. “facture civilian produ 
War Production Board has increased 4, 
amount of rayou available for cy 
products by 5 per cent for October, 









* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver a full supply ¢ 
next winter’s hard coal to your retail 
tomers at this time. Office of Price 4 
ministration has issued an order restr. 
ing deliveries to 50 per cent of the amoy 
of coal used last winter. An informal i 
ority system for deliveries also hag be 
set up, providing that householders yi 
the smallest amounts of coal on ha 
should be served first. 
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YOU CAN refer to your industry dy 
sion in WPB when you are not allots 
enough controlled materials—qlyminyy, 
copper or steel—to meet your authori 
production schedules for civilian produc 


* 


YOU CAN increase your output of avi 
mobile batteries for the remaining put 
of this year, if your plant is outside d 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Los Angeles or Sa 
Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore., or Sez- 
tle, Wash. For most manufacturers, WP} 
has authorized an increased output ofi 
per cent 1941 The cities 
named were excepted because of labr 
shortages in those areas. 


above sales. 


YOU CAN perhaps expect the sam 
supplies of butter for civilian use in th 
coming months. War Food Administratia 
has reduced the amounts that produces 
must set aside for war purpose in Septet 
ber from 30 to 20 per cent, and has elm 
nated set-aside requirements for Octobe. 
Purpose is to assure civilian supplies du: 
ing a period of low production. 


YOU CANNOT expect your wi 
amount of paper bags for packaging put 
poses. War Production Board has iss 
quotas to paper manufacturers, limitia 
quarterly output of grocery bags am 
other variety bags to 35 per cent of t 
paper tonnage used during a six-motl 
base period ended March 31, 1942. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Ste 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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Remember it? The dim vision of masks and gowns, of lights and gleaming things? 
They were phantom glimpses in a troubled dream, the night your life was saved — fragments of a 
shining world of science and strange skills . . . 
And every appliance, every gleaming instrument — every sterile garment, swab and bandage —= 
every accessory and apparatus there in the room, that night — was the product 
of machine tools, or was processed on equipment built by machine tools. 


From giant hydraulic presses to the finest internal grinding machines, literally hundreds 
of machine tools played a part, the night your life was saved. 


And of all those unseen instruments that helped to save your life that night, none is more 
basic to the creation of everything that affects your life today than the internal grinding machine. 


‘=~ Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


Sr ~ 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 








Hornet’s Last Day. Of all the stories of World War II, none is more _ days aboard the Hornet, left her just four days before she was sunk. 
packed with heroism and tragedy than the loss in the South Pacific For LIFE, artist Lea has painted a series of stirring pictures graphi- 
of the mighty aircraft carrier Hornet, LIFE artist, Tom Lea, spent 66 _cally depicting step by step the last fight and death of the gallant ship. 
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Return from Roven, by Peter Hurd, shows American 8th Air Force 
Bomber Command returning to base in England from first all-Amer- 
ican blow at Hitler’s Europe. The ground crews in an excited and 
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joyous breach of regulations surge out onto field. The twenty paintings 
in the Hurd collection are the result of the five months the artist spent 
living with the Bomber Command recording its men and activities. 


First historic art record of war created 
new style of journalism 


by LIFE’s 





Actual battle-front paintings 
by America’s great artists are now 
appearing in pages of LIFE magazine 





t the first time in American his- 

tory, a war is being painted at 
the actual battle fronts, by the great 
artists of our country. 


When America prepared for the war in 
1941, LIFE felt that our artists could play 
a very important part in recording this 
great effort. LIFE artist war correspond- 
ent, Tom Lea, was already in the North 
Atlantic on a destroyer with a convoy 
carrying Lend-Lease war material to 
Great Britain when war came to the U.S. 

After Pearl Harbor, artists were sent 
to every part of the front. Today, LIFE 
has more than 200 canvases and a con- 
tinuing coverage of the war by 29 famous 
artists. Many of their pictures have al- 
ready been reproduced in LIFE where 
they are proving to be a realistic and re- 
vealing new technique of war reporting. 
And as new pictures are completed they 
will be published in LIFE. 

The artists who are contributing to 
this graphic contemporary record of 
World War II were nationally famous 


before the war. They include such artists 
as Tom Lea, Peter Hurd, Fletcher Martin, 
Floyd Davis, Paul Sample, Millard Sheets, 
and Julien Binford. 


Now, 146 of these finished paintings, 
covering events from the start of the war 
tothe American campaign in North Africa, 
have been collected and will be placed on 
exhibition in leading art museums from 
coast to coast. 

The first public showing of these paint- 
ings has just been concluded at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
where it attracted wide attention among 
art critics and national leaders. 


Comment from officials 


ADMIRAL A. J. HEPBURN 
Chairman of the General Board of the Navy 


“lam tremendously pleased by the 
realism, the authenticity of the paint- 
ings in the LIFE collection. To me, 
even more important than their value 
in giving civilians a vivid, accurate 
idea of what war is like, is the good 
done the men in service, through the 
recognition of their work.” 


COLONEL OVETA CULP HOBBY 
WAC Director 


“American artists depicting the ace 
tual combat scenes of this war have 


contributed an unparalleled record 
which is of great value now and for 
the future.” 


FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 

Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
“This collection of over 200 war 
paintings which LIFE Magazine has 
commissioned strikes me as of high 
significance. What these artists have 
set down they have set down for the 
benefit of us civilians, to whom their 
works will probably provide the 
closest contact with reality we are 
likely to experience.” 


LIFE is the only publication to send lead- 
ing artists to the battle front as war cor- 
respondents to do this kind of vivid and 
accurate war reporting, which brings 
readers so closely in contact with the 
realities of war. 

After the war LIFE will donate its en- 
tire collection of paintings to the U.S. 
Government to be permanently housed in 
whatever memorial is erected to com- 
memorate World War II. 
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yes THE GERMAN RADIO paid 

glowing tribute to the General 
Sherman tank—for once it was telling 
the truth. 

You see, tank battles used to be stop- 
and-go affairs, because a tank’s heavy 
cannon could be aimed accurately only 
when the tank was ata complete standstill. 

That was bad—because every stop 
naturally made the tank a juicy target 
for the enemy. 

Then the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment called on American industry for 
the solution of this problem. So the 
men of Westinghouse went into a 
huddle. And out of it came what has 
been called one of the greatest military 
developments of this War—a tank gun 
stabilizer that permits incredibly accu- 
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TANK MOVES FORWARD AT 
FULL SPEED OVER ROUGH TERRAIN 


CANNON STAYS 


Here’s one Nazi broadcast that’s 
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rate fire while the tank is charging ahead 
at full speed over rough ground ! 

And then, to button up the job, West- 
inghouse went into production on 
these gun stabilizers so fast and so 
thoroughly that almost before you 
could say “El Alamein,” they were be- 
ing produced in sufficient quantity to 
equip every American tank ! 

Nowonder the Germans thought well 
of the General Sherman. And no won- 
der they considered its gun stabilizer 
its outstanding feature. For this one 
device has revolutionized the whole 
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combat technique of tank fighting! 
For us, tank battles are no longer 
stop-and-go affairs, with every stop 
offering the enemy a “‘sitting pigeon.” 
American tanks are now more than 
500% deadlier than ever before. 
And the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, which developed the de- 
vice—the Westinghouse engineers, 
who perfected it—and the men and 
women of Westinghouse who make it 
in great numbers—are proud as Punch. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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WHAT AIR POWER CANNOT DO: 
STRATEGY OF COMBINED ATTACK 


Invasion of Italy as Blueprint for All-Out Allied Assault on Axis 


Vital role of bombing 
in preparing the way 
for land, sea forces 


Victory through air power alone is “out” 
for this war. Allied land power and sea 
power are being given big parts along with 
air power in the decisive phase of the war 
that now is opening. The invasion of Ital) 
is the first of the big movements into 
Europe through combined use of all three 
forces. In the making of the final strategy, 
the things that airplanes cannot be were 
considered along with the things that air 
power can do. 

Air power officially is weighed and found 
wanting in these respects: It cannot take 
the place of land power in defeating huge 
armies. It cannot occupy enemy countries. 
It cannot do the job of seapower in trans- 
porting large armies across oceans and in 
keeping those armies supplied. It cannot 
fight unless it has good surface bases, pro- 
tected and supplied by land power or sea 
power. 

America’s part in the closing chapters of 
this war is being shaped to fit the limits 
that, in the judgment of the military 
planners, restrict the present-day uses of 
air power. Those limits have been weighed 
in the Roosevelt-Churchill conferences. 

In Europe. The invasion of Southern 
Italy is a huge land and sea operation, 
carried out in full partnership with air 
power. In a few more months, American 
troops in Britain under Lieut. Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers and British and Canadian forces 
are expected to pour across the English 
Channel into Northern France. Allied 
forces in Africa and the Near East can 
move into Southern France and_ the 
Balkans. The Allies want attack on Ger- 
many from every side. 

Each of the coming moves calls for the 
combined use of land, sea and air power. 

Against Japan. In the Pacific, likewise, 
the strategy of attempting victory through 
air power alone is rejected. The Pacific war 
program centers on big-scale use of sea 
power, but in close co-operation with air 
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and land The American 
campaign is spread from the North and 
South to the Central Pacific by the new 
thrust in the direction of Marcus Island 
and Wake. The American Navy is being 
built up and Allied sea power eventually 
is to be marshaled for destruction of Japan 
as a naval power. 

On the home front. The program for 
big-scale use of land power and sea power 
as well as air power is back of official in- 
sistence on the drafting of men, including 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, for huge forces. 
The United States is planning to man one 
of the world’s three strongest armies, plus 
the biggest Navy and the biggest Air Force 
in the world. 

Some day, perhaps, air power may abol- 
ish the need for huge armies and navies. 
But, in this war, the Allies are not putting 
basket of air 
power. Officials cite specifications to back 
up their claim that air power cannot do 
everything. 

Against land armies. Air power has not 


power power. 


all their eggs in the one 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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proved its ability to knock out strong land 
armies. The Germans teamed the dive 
bomber effectively with the tank. But as 
soon as troops learned not to be terrorized 
by the noise, the bombers alone lost much 
of their punch. Massed bombers did not 
break the Russians’ grip on Stalingrad. 
Despite bombing, the Germans fought ef- 
fectively on Sicily, and finally escaped. 
The Chinese have fought on for 
without air cover. 

Against shore defenses. Air power often 
has been unable to destroy shore defeuses. 
Malta never yielded through more than 
three vears of incessant bombing. The raid 
on Dieppe found German shore defenses 
in France working with deadly efficiency. 
The artillery on Pantelleria Island was 
abandoned by the dispirited Italians, but 
was not destroyed by all the bombing. On 
Sicily, a gale fooled the Italians into think- 
ing there could be no invasion. Despite 
bombings, the coast defenses, though un- 
manned, were intact. Although the Allies 
controlled the air over Southern Italy, 
they relied on big guns of a British fleet 
to provide artillery cover for invasion. 

In the jungles. In their coconut-log 
shelters of New Guinea and the Solomons, 
the Japanese were safe from all but direct 
bomb hits. At Munda, the Japanese lived 
through endless bombing raids to fight a 
bitter land action. 

In the Aleutians. The fogs provide al- 
most as good concealment for land troops 
as the jungles. On Attu and Kiska, the 
Japanese in their dugouts lived through 
bombings to fight or run away as they 
chose. 

Against warships. The old question 
whether an airplane can sink a battleship 
was settled at Pearl Harbor and off Singa- 


years 


pore. But American fleet units have stif- 
fened immensely their defenses against 
* Lo) 


air attack. Sea power now shares control 
of the seas with air power, but it is far 
from surrendering mastery of its element 
to airplanes. 

Summed up, this means that there still 
are vital jobs in war that lie beyond the 
capacities of the wonderful new weapon 
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LAND POWER: The key to final, absolute victory 


of air power. Then, is air power to be 
compelled to take a back seat in the com- 
ing campaigns? That is not to be the case. 

In fact, there has been little thought 
among most American air officials that air 
power alone could win this war. Some men 
with much knowledge of aviation have 
thought that it could. Some officials have 
felt that Russia’s land blows are giving 
air power a chance to bring about internal 
collapse of Germany. But most air officials 
have held that bombing of Germany’s war 
munitions weaken _ her 
power to fight and make much easier and 
less bloody the tasks of the land and sea 
invasion forces. 


centers would 


This view is that air power’s best use is 
not against the most mobile land and sea 
forces, but against heavy stationary targets 
at the real heart of the enemy’s power—his 
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factories, his oil refineries, his bases, his 
transport, his utilities, his airplane plants, 
his fuel depots. 

With the start of land invasion came 
recognition that air power has a vital job 
to do against enemy air fighters, troops 
and that Americans have 
much to learn about the tactical uses of 


defenses, and 


airplanes. The result was organization into 
strategic and tactical air forces to tackle 
more effectively both types of air job. 

Now, going ahead on these lines, not 
less but more use of American air power is 
planned. For the strategic job there are 
promised huge new super-bombers, flying 
battleships that can carry half a carload of 
bombs per ship to Europe and _ return, 
non-stop. New and more deadly fighter 
planes are promised American airmen, too. 
This means that there is going to be in- 


—— 


tense action in the air in both the grey 
theaters of war. 

Air battle of Europe. Over Germany 
the air battle right now is nearing th 
desperation stage. The stake is mastery ¢ 
the air above Germany itself. If German 
loses this fight, her centers of war produe. 
tion will be destroyed systematically, }y 
building more fighter planes, in concentra, 
ing these planes around Berlin and othe 
chief centers, and in throwing new an}. 
aircraft devices into the fight, Germany 
doing everything to gain air control and t 
stop the bombing of her vitals. 

Allied bomber losses are going up, and, 
more ominous, the losses are rising faster 
than the amounts of bombs that ap 
dropped. But the German air force ;; 
pushed close to the breaking point. Ger. 
many’s losses in fighter planes are p. 
ported to be exceeding her production of 
1,000 fighter planes per month, the Eighth 
U.S. Army Air Force alone destroying 
631 planes in August. ; 

So, in Europe, Allied air power definite. 
ly is the spearhead of seaborne land jp. 
vasion. 

Air battle of the Pacific. Against 
Japan, Navy and Army airmen are fight- 
ing a vastly different kind of war. In the 
Pacific, the air forces are fighting in clow 
tactical co-operation with surface ships, 
submarines and ground troops. They are 
making progress island by island in the 
face of special risks and difficulties. 

This air war is the beginning of a long 
struggle for sea and air and land bases 
from which war can be carried directly 
against Japan. In this struggle, a new bat- 
tle of aircraft carriers and of carrier planes 
is coming on a scale that will be new to 
the history of war. The stake in that fight 
will be control of the air over vital parts 
of the Pacific. 

So in the Pacific, just as in Europe, air 
power definitely is the spearhead of sea 
and land attack. 

Winning team. Allied leaders want to 
win, and they believe victory is to be 
gained most easily and quickly not through 
any one branch of service but through the 
strongest possible combination of forces. 
Often, the leaders have seen new offensive 
weapons offset by new defenses. The lead- 
ership deems it realistic to recognize the 
limits as well as the great capacities of ait 
power. Not airplanes alone, but air power 
and sea power and land power are being 
depended on to win this war. Each arm 
in its turn will carry the brunt of the 
fighting. 

Right now, the Allied land forces on 
Southern Italy are in the thick of it. Later, 
the Americans in Britain under General 
Devers, and their British and French al- 
lies, will be the center of the main show 
when the invasion of France begins. By 
land, by sea and in the air, the war now 
is being pushed to a climax. 
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NEW AIDES FOR FDR? 


Super-Cabinet of Conservatives as Reflection of Swing to Right 


More power for five men 
in controlling policies on 
domestic, foreign affairs 


A new super-cabinet of conservative 
officials is being built around President 
Roosevelt. This new operating cabinet is 
intended to reflect the present White 
House swing to the right on matters of 
foreign and domestic policy. 

There still is a brain trust operating at 
the advisory level. It is made up of men 
with New Deal views. Yet 
brain trusters are now found to be taking 
a swing to the right as a means of self- 
preservation. They are not offering reforms 
and are keeping out of the limelight. 

Occupying the seats of real power are 
men who never have been known as New 
Dealers. In each case, they have survived 
where the liberals have gone down. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull now is 
the No. 1 adviser to the President on 
foreign affairs. He wins his fight with 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles and Vice 
President Henry Wallace for this place. 

James F. Byrnes and Fred M. Vinson 
run the domestic war program for the 
President. They boss the War Labor 
Board, the War Production Board, the 
War Food Administration, the Office of 
Price Administration, the tax policies of 
Secretary of Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
the war activities of Secretary of Interior 
Harold Ickes. 

Leo T. Crowley directs economic warfare 
all over the world. He is an important ad- 
viser to the President on political and busi- 
ness problems. He replaces Milo Perkins. 

Jesse Jones, in spite of the loss of 
several branches of his Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., still remains the Govern- 
ment’s big banker. He won at least a 
partial victory in his feud with Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Perkins. Now he is fast re- 
gaining his position at the White House. 

These are the powerful conservatives 
whom the President has at his side. He is 
preparing for two battles which he sees 
ahead. The first will be in the Democratic 
National Convention next year. The second 
will be in Congress, when the time comes 
for getting ratification of the terms of peace. 

To win in the Convention. The battle 
for control of the Democratic National 
Convention in 1944 is crucial for Mr. 
Roosevelt, if he is to influence the peace 
which will follow this war. At stake is a 
Possible fourth-term nomination or the 
nomination of some candidate of his choice. 

The President has reason to be especial- 


even these 
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ly concerned about the support of the 
South in the 1944 Convention. Rebellion 
against New Deal domination of the party 
is strongest in the South. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
moves can have the effect of making sure 
that the Southern leaders do not 
him when nominations are made. 

Four of the five men in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
new super-cabinet are from the South. Mr. 
Hull is from Tennessee. Mr, Byrnes is from 
South Carolina. Mr. Vinson is from Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Jones is from Texas. Besides 
giving power to these men in his official 
family, Mr. Roosevelt is making overtures 
to such former opponents as Senator Wal- 
ter George, of Georgia, and Senator Ben- 
nett Clark, of Missouri. 

If the President can keep the support of 
these Southern leaders, he will 
from lining up the 


desert 


prevent 


anyone else South 





JAMES F. BYRNES 
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against him in 1944. And Mr. Crowley, 
who is from Wisconsin, can help to assure 
friendly delegates in the North. 

To win in Congress. Support from the 
President’s conservative friends is equally 
important for the second battle which he 
sees ahead. This is the battle in Congress 
for approval of the terms of peace. 

Here, again, the President finds that he 
cannot get along without Southern sup- 
port. For one thing, the Southerners hold 


key places on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. For another, Secretary Hull 
has many friends in both Houses. Mr. 
Byrnes, Mr. Vinson and Mr. Jones also 
have great influence with Congress. 

The people of the South always have 
been in favor of co-operation with other 
countries. They are especially friendly to 
Britain, which has provided a good market 
for cotton. But they are somewhat suspici- 
ous of Russia. The President is relying on 
his Southern friends, Mr. Hull in particu- 
lar, to make sure that the South is solidly 
with him when he goes to Congress with 
his peace plans, which may include a part- 
nership with both Russia and Britain. 

The position taken by such men as Mr. 
Hull, Mr. Jones and Mr. Crowley also has 
a bearing on the attitude of Republicans in 
Congress. Each has a following 
among people with a conservative point of 
view. With their help, the President may 
be able to win substantial support from 
both parties for his peace plans. 

Sidetrack for the New Deal? Domi- 
nance of right-wingers in the President’s 
super-cabinet already is being felt as poli- 
cies are made. Plans of the Treasury for 
collecting $12,000,000,000 or more in new 
taxes are being whittled down, to meet the 
objections of conservatives in Congress. 
Little effort is to be made by the Ad- 
ministration to combat the business view- 
point. The President’s far-reaching plan of 
Social Security is not to be pushed. Social 
reform is out, temporarily. 


wide 


The war program is being streamlined 
and simplified. Businessmen are replacing 
professors. People are being given more 
and more freedom from restrictive rules. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s conservative swing of 
1943 is seen as the reverse of his attempted 
purge of 1938. At that time, the President 
tried to defeat some of the men who are 
being courted now. A strange fact is that 
Mr. Wallace, who opposed the purge of 
conservatives in 1938, finds himself a vie- 
tim of the purge of liberals in 1943. 

The President’s shift to the right is 
making him the target of criticism from 
left-wing groups outside the Administra- 
tion. But Harry Hopkins and others in the 
official family have swung to the conserva- 
tive side. Some of these men admit frankly 
that the domestic New Deal of the last 10 
years is dead. They say that the need for 
it has gone and that the country has turned 
conservative. Their view is that interna- 
tional issues will be most vital in the 
future, and that the President is “acting 
as a good politician should,” in turning to 
conservative advisers now. 
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Fate of U.S. War Prisoners: 
A Close-Up of Their Daily Life 


Difficulties of Diet, Supplies and Malaria for Men in Japanese Camp; 


Captives in Europe given 
facilities for studies, sports 
and Red Cross supplies 


The American population of enemy war 
prison camps is rising steadily. Each hard- 
fought air raid over Europe adds a few to 
the list: not hundreds or thousands as fell 
to the Japanese at Bataan and Wake and 
Guam, but a Now 
there are 25,700 U.S. fighting men in en- 


dozen, or a_ score. 
emy enclosures, destined to stay there un- 
til the war is over. They have no hope of 
such an exchange as is being worked out for 
civilian internees. This war doesn’t bring 
swaps of military prisoners. 

How do these war prisoners live in ene- 
my camps? What do they wear and 
eat?) What work do they do? Are Ameri- 
cans being mistreated in Japanese camps? 
These are questions that their relatives 
pour into the State and War departments 
and the Red Cross. The closest approach to 
an answer comes from the reports of neu- 
tral Swiss diplomats and Red Cross mem- 
bers who have visited the camps, and from 
personal letters from prisoners. 

But the picture of life in Japanese prison 
camps is than that of life in 
camps of Germany and Italy. America 
holds only a handful of Japanese war pris- 
oners. Japan has 18,500 Americans, in- 
cluding Marines and 
Philippine scouts. And, unlike Germany 
and Italy, Japan did not sign the Geneva 
Convention which regulates the treatment 


less clear 


soldiers, sailors, 


of war prisoners. It simply said it would 
abide by it. Recently it has permitted Red 
Cross and apostolic delegates to visit some 
of the Japanese camps. Even yet, there is 
less about the treatment of 
Americans in Japanese hands than there is 
about those in Germany and Italy. 
American veterans of the battles in the 
Pacific are strewn through 42 camps in 
Japan, China, Chosen, Manchukuo, the 
Philippines, Taiwan and Java. The most 
definite descriptions of Japanese camps 
come from six in ihe Tokyo area, three in 
Taiwan and one at Zentsuji on the island 
of Shikoku. Men from Bataan, Wake and 
Guam are scattered through all of them. 
One-third of the 1,500 prisoners on Taiwan 
are American, the rest being British and 
Dutch. One camp has 71 high-ranking offi- 
cers, 21 of them American. Another has 
166 U.S. prisoners, 132 of them officers. 
Camp Zentsuji on Shikoku, one of the 


assurance 
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better Japanese camps, has 234 American 
prisoners, some of them from Guam and 
Wake, some of them naval fliers. Five of 
the latter came from the USS Houston, 
which vanished after the battle of Java. 
The camps are usually enclosed by 
wooden palisades. Dormitories range from 
large-sized buildings down to huts that 
house only five men. They have tiers of 
sleeping berths, provided with Japanese 
matting, blankets, sheets and a pillow. In 
some camps there are not enough blankets. 
In others, only officers receive pillows. 
Some of the dormitories are heated by 
stoves and lighted by electricity. Hot Japa- 
baths twice a 


week, but cold showers usually may be ha 
when wanted. 

Cooking usually is done by prisone 
cooks. The rations are insufficient for ; 
balanced diet, though many of the me 
report they have gained weight. The foo 
runs too much to rice, fish and vegetable 
that being the principal diet of the Jap. 
anese soldier. Meat, vegetables, potatos 
and fruit come irregularly to some camps 
rice and barley is more usual. Eggs, byt 
ter, cheese and black tea come infrequently 
Coffee gets there rarely. 

Prisoners are raising livestock an( 
poultry to get more meat and eggs, St 
one camp, they have pigs, ducks ani 
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Approximate camp locations as of August. Since then there have been a few 
changes—new camps have been added at Singapore, Mytho (Indo-China), 

Tacloban (Layti Is.) and Tagbilaran (Bohol Is.) in Philippines. 
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with a vegetable garden where 
they are growing such things as sweet 
potatoes, peanuts and watermelons. At 
another, they are raising goats, pigs, rab- 
bits and chickens. 

Work outside the camps is paid for at 
the same rate that the Japanese soldier is 


chickens, 


paid, an appallingly low wage by U.S. 
standards. It ranges from 15 to 30 sen (4 
to Scents) a day for many tasks to 2 yen 
30 cents) a month for farm work. 

The men are used to clear land for sugar 
cane, potatoes, wheat and vegetables. Some 
do farm work, some work as porters at 
railway stations, some work in village 
bakeries. A Red Cross delegate saw 347 
men in straw hats and shorts, clearing 
stones for what was to be a cane field. 
He said they were lean, but appeared to 
be in good physical condition. 

There are not enough goods in the 
camp canteens to use up all of even the 
small pay that the men get. They have 
savings accounts. 

Malaria is endemic at some of the 
Taiwan camps. The Japanese are supply- 
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ing quinine and such drugs as they give 
their soldiers. Efforts are being made to 
get atabrine and other drugs to them 
through the Red Cross. Usually they are 
cared for by prisoner doctors. The pris- 
oners have mosquito nets, have worked out 
sanitary problems to keep down mosquito 
breeding, and have planted eucalyptus trees 
and citronella grass to ward them off. 
Some clothing has been issued the pris- 
oners by the Japanese. But most of them 
wear what they had when they went 
there. In the camps, they wear Japanese 
clogs on their feet. They are trying to 
save the small shipments of shoes that 
the Red Cross furnished for this winter. 
Recreation consists largely of walking, 
gardening, football and basketball. In- 
doors the men play chess and cards. Some 
of the camps have gramophones. At Zent- 
suji, better equipped than the others, there 
are three with a hundred records. This 
camp, too, has a library of 500 books that 
came from the old American Embassy in 
Tokyo and from Nagoya Imperial Uni- 
versity. They get English language edi- 


IN AXIS CAMPS 





Data: Courtesy The American National Red Cross 

Does not include civilian internee camps or hospitals. Last minute information 

locates Camp 21 near Camps 59 and 78, northeast of Rome instead of Southern 
France. Also, Oflag XXI B is now changed to Oflag 64. 


tions of Japanese newspapers and other 
propaganda written in English. 

At some camps, officers have been of- 
fered courses in the Japanese language. 
Few of them have accepted the offer. Very 
little mail has been received at some of 
the camps. A few officers have been al- 
lowed to send radio messages and letters, 
but most prisoners are allowed to write 
only one post card a month. There is no 
certainty when that will be delivered. 

The Red Cross got one shipment of 
supplies through to the prisoners on a 
repatriation ship. It tried to get another 
ship through, but the Japanese would give 
no assurance of safe conduct for it. The 
ship was unloaded and never sailed. A 
joint British and U.S. conference is trying 
now to break down the wall of isolation 
that the Japanese have set up around the 
prisoners. Many families do not know 
whether their relatives are alive or dead. 

Far more definite word is available 
from the 7,200 Americans in German and 
Italian camps. Transportation is easier, 
word flows out more readily, co-operation 
with the Red Cross is better. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross sends one package a week, 
containing 100 cigarettes and two four- 
ounce chocolate bars, to each U.S. war 
prisoner in Europe. It takes two trains a 
day to move the relief supplies of the 
British and American Red Cross 
France to warehouses in Switzerland. 

Studies and sports occupy the minds of 
many Americans in German camps. Their 
letters home are minus that dull, deadly 
censored tone of those that come from 
Japan. These prisoners study mechanics, 
printing trades, elementary mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and, in some cases, 
have German professors come in from 
nearby towns to give lectures. Efforts now 
are being made for the men to be allowed 
to take correspondence courses from their 
schools at home. Seven thousand text- 
books have been sent to Geneva by the 
Armed Forces Institute, and many Ameri- 
cans are enlisting for study courses of the 
Educational Books Section of the Prison- 
ers of War Department at Oxford. 

Enlisted men who are assigned to labor 
detachments may attend lectures before 
breakfast and after supper. Many do. Many 
prisoners of war in Germany and Italy have 
their own camp newspapers, which serve 
as a link between various camps and their 
working detachments. Some of these are 
published by the German 
others by the prisoners. 

Some of the German camps have sports 
centers, with boxing and ping pong 
matches. Quantities of baseball, soccer, 
basketball and football equipment are 
being sent in by the Y.M.C.A. and the Red 
Cross. The prisoners have matches at 
least once a week. But the Oriental mind 
works differently. No such facilities are 
available for prisoners in Japan. 
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PREVIEW OF 


CONGRESS: 


INFLUENCE OF PEOPLE AT HOME 


Prospective Action 


Unrest among voters, 
approaching elections 
presage stormy sessions 


Congress is about to reconvene after a 
two-month, summer This 
gave the lawmakers time to find out what 
the people back home are thinking. And, 
as a result, many Congressmen are return- 
ing to Washington with revised ideas of 
public opinion. These new ideas are ex- 
pected, inescapably, to influence many 
votes cast in the coming session. 


recess. recess 


In addition, elections are approaching, 
and the new session, inevitably, will reflect 
the intensifying struggle between Fourth 
Termers and anti-New Dealers. All the 
seats in the House and a third of those in 
the Senate are at stake in the elections, 
too, with personal election prospects ex- 
pected to color numerous congressional 
decisions. 

Now, directly, or indirectly, these de- 
cisions will affect life in wartime America 
in countless For that reason, a 
glimpse of what is ahead is important. 


ways. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WHEELER 
. . . forbidding 


by Legislators on Taxes, Draft, Other Problem 


9 & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FULBRIGHT 
. . . crystallizing 


Such a glimpse, a prevue of the new ses- 
sion, issue by issue, follows: 

Taxes. At most, a moderate tax increase 
is in prospect. The Administration is ask- 
ing for a bill to increase federal revenues 
by $12,000,000,000. It may get $4,000, 
000,000, or it may get much less than that. 

Whatever the amount of the increase is, 
it is expected to come mostly from excise 
taxes and higher rates on middle and up- 
per-bracket individual accom- 
panied by a 5 per cent increase in the pres- 
ent combined normal-surtax rate of 40 
per cent for corporations. 

Big tax increases, traditionally, find lit- 
tle favor with Congress in an election year. 


incomes, 


Besides, Congressmen found many people 
at home who think 
high as they can go. 

Drafting fathers. Chances are that 
Congress will postpone or forbid the draft- 
ing of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. It depends 
on the Senate, and opponents of the fath- 
er-draft in that body are conceded a better 
than fifty-fifty chance. 

Senate action is to come early in the 
session on a bill by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, postponing the in- 
duction of fathers until 1944. The House 
already has passed a bill forbidding the 
induction of fathers in any State as long as 
eligible childless men within that State re- 
main undrafted. 

Drafting labor. There is little im- 
mediate prospect for legislation providing 
for the drafting of men and women for 


taxes are about as 


work in war-production plants. Such ley 
Jation is unpopular with both Congrs 
and the Administration, although ther; 
widespread recognition that it may } 
necessary eventually. ; 
The House Military Affairs Commits 
has a labor-draft bill by Representaty 
Wadsworth (Rep.), of New York a 
Senator Austin (Rep.) , of Vermont, on 
calendar. But the Committee’s last wo) 
from the Administration, a confident 
statement from Paul V. McNutt, chairmy 
of the War Manpower Commission, yy 
that the legislation is not yet needed, § 
the Committee plans to sit on the bill mij 
the Administration asks for it. Then ther 
will be hearings and a long controversy 
Social Security. A limited extension ¢ 
the Social Security system is forecast by 
those in touch with the situation. Ty 
Administration is backing a broad expe 
sion—to cover new groups with old-ag 
pensions, increase and federalize unemploy- 
ment insurance, and provide sickness ani 
disability benefits, among other thing 
This has Congress caught in a cross fire, 
The proposals are popular with large pope 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CANNON 
. + « Quizzing 
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port has crystallized for the p<. 
Fulbright resolution. A 
fight is in prospect on the og 
question of putting teeth 
into the Fulbright resolu- 
tion. Senator Ball (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, and other 
legislators are insisting that 
Congress should go on rec- 
ord as favoring an inter- 
national police force to en- 
force peace after the war. 

Farm legislation. The 
farm bloc is rallying now 
for a fight to guarantee 
continued farm prosperity 
after the war. By law, the 
farmer is assured prices at 
85 to 90 per cent of parity 
for two to three years fol- 
lowing the war. Byt farm 
prices are now mostly at or 
above parity, and the farm 











—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


ON THE CONGRESSIONAL DOORSTEP 


lation groups, including labor. But they 
entail stiff pay-roll tax increases. Congress 
doesn’t like tax rises in an election year. 

The Administration is expected to get 
some, but by no means all, of the Social 
Security extensions it is asking. 

Renegotiation of war contracts. Three 
changes in the law covering renegotiation 
of war contracts are under particular dis- 
cussion. These proposals would: 

Make renegotiation apply after 
taxes have been paid (instead of be- 
fore taxes as at present) . 

Make allowances for the accumu- 
lation of reserve funds to finance the 
postwar shift from military to civil- 
ian production. 

Repeal the renegotiation law en- 
tirely as it applies to 1943 operations, 
on the theory that 1942 renegotiation 
should supply all needed information 
on proper price levels. This course is 
favored by congressional tax commit- 
tee experts. 

The renegotiation issue promises one of 
the session’s hottest controversies, with 
political considerations hardly absent. The 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
study the issue in connection with the new 
tax bill. Hearings begin a few days before 
Congress reconvenes on September 14. 
_ Postwar policy. Congressional attention 
is centered upon a resolution by Repre- 
sentative Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas. 

measure would have Congress say, sim- 
ply, that it favors postwar international 
co-operation to keep the peace, with the 
United States participating. This resolu- 
tion has the unanimous approval of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Other 
measures and other ideas will be advanced 
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bloc wants legislation to 
keep them there. 

The farm group is still 
determinedly opposed to 


“subsidies” or anything officially labeled 
“subsidy.” But it inclined 
the present “price-support” program, re- 
gardless of technical distinctions as to what 
is or is not a subsidy. Since the withdrawal 
of Chester C. Davis, as Food Administra- 
tor, the bloc has dropped its fight to give 
the Food Administration power over dis- 
tribution, rationing and prices as well as 
production. Thus, outwardly at least, 
trouble on the farm front has decreased. 

The farm bloc is strong enough to write 
its own legislation. But bills which threat- 
en to break the Administration’s anti-in- 
flation barriers face a presidential veto. 
And the farm bloc lacks the two-thirds 
vote necessary to override a veto. 

Appropriations. Appropriations for war 
probably will be approved without stint, 
despite a growing disposition in some quar- 
ters to question the necessity for all of the 
big sums asked. Other expenditures will be 
watched closely by the appropriations 
committees, under Representative Cannon 
(Dem.), of Missouri, and Senator Glass 
(Dem.) , of Virginia. 

OPA. Middle Western Congressmen 
have the ax out for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration due to the recent gasoline ra- 
tion cut in that area. Otherwise, the elim- 
ination of professors from OPA policy-mak- 
ing posts and the policies of the new OPA 
General Manager, Chester Bowles, have re- 
moved much congressional dissatisfaction. 

OWI. Expenditures of the Office of War 
Information for foreign propaganda are to 
be scrutinized closely. The “moronic little 
king” broadcast, when Mussolini resigned, 
has directed congressional attention to that 
phase of OWI’s work. The OWI foreign 


division got all it asked for last session. 


is to 


accept 
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IN THE CONGRESSIONAL GARDEN 


OEW. Because of the shake-up which 
changed the Board of Economic Warfare 
to the Office of Economic Warfare and 
ousted Vice President Wallace from the 
top office, OEW expenditures will be ex- 
amined with new care. 

New-Deal remnants. The drive to liqui- 
date the Farm Security Administration, 
partly successful last session, is to con- 
tinue. It is one of the few New Deal rem- 
nants left for anti-New Dealers to shoot 
at. The Work Projects Administration, 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and the National Youth Administration 
were ordered liquidated a few months ago. 

Political crosscurrents. Several political 
crosscurrents may affect the voting. If 
renegotiation, for instance, gives too many 
concessions to the farm bloc 
plans to withhold its support, demanding 
similar concessions for farmers. Labor is 
gunning for those who voted for the 
Smith-Connally bill. Some of the latter 
are expected to try to regain labor ballots 
by voting for Social Security extensions. 
The labor and farm blocs both plan to 
keep a wary eye on the tax bill and make 
their support contingent upon concessions 
to them, in both the tax bill and other 
legislation. 

And over all the congressional contro- 
versy will hang the shadow of the ap- 
proaching presidential election, with Re- 
publican leaders eager to emphasize what 
they consider shortcomings in domestic 
administration and any bureaucratic bun- 
gling that may arise in the civilian war 
agencies. Fourth-term supporters in Con- 
gress will not be idle either. All in all, it 
promises to be a session of blistering rows 
—and of unusual significance. 


business, 
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EASING LIFE FOR CIVILIANS 


Outlook for More Electrical Appliances, Clothing and of Many Food 


Continued shortages 
in automobiles, gas 
and heating fuels 


The idea that this war would force 
American civilians to a Spartan existence, 
with just barely enough to scrape along, 
has taken an about-face in Washington. 
Now the many 
civilian comforts as possible. And prospects 
are that these comforts will be substantial. 

Civilian hardships have been forecast 
ever since the began. Until 
recently, officials saw a wartime living 
standard no better than a depression low; 
the War Production Board’s old Office of 
Civilian Supply prepared a “bedrock” re- 
port, anticipating the worst. Yet living 
standards continued to increase. Civilians, 
on the whole, lived better in 1942 than 
they did in 1941, when they never before 
lived so well. They are buying more goods 
today than last year. Now the Office of 
Civilian Requirements, successor to OCS, 
is trying to get them more goods in 1944— 
and expects to succeed. 

This development springs from four 
sources: (1) the war is going better than 
most officials expected; (2) U.S. factories 
are producing far more than 
thought they could and American manag- 
ers are ingenious in finding substitutes for 
scarce materials; (3) Army and Navy needs 
are passing their peak in many items; (4) 
an election is approaching and politicians 
believe a satisfied electorate is more likely 
to vote favorably than a grumbling one. 

All this adds up to a program designed 
by OCR to stop scarcities in their tracks 
wherever possible. Plans have been drawn 
to meet the essential needs of civilians for 
the next 18 months, and, by “essential,” 
OCR means than the minimum 
amount. To be specific, this is what the 
officials have in mind: 

Electric irons. A survey has disclosed 
that retail shelves almost are bare of this 
household necessity. Housewives—and even 
bachelors — are complaining about this 
shortage, particularly with the laundry 
stringency. OCR now wants to produce as 
many as a million electric irons. 

Washing machines. New families and 
families in new living quarters, faced with 
curtailed laundry service, are being forced 
to wash their own clothes with no gadgets 
to help them. The plan hopes to relieve this 
discomfort by resuming output of washing 
machines, shut down on May 15, 1942. An 
order for almost 850,000 is suggested. 

€lectric refrigerators. No mechanical 


idea is to provide as 


war very 


anyone 


more 
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refrigerators have been made since April 
30, 1942. Since then, the stock pile has 
been going down steadily. Meanwhile, old 
refrigerators have been wearing out and ice 
shortages have developed in some areas. 
So OCR has put electric refrigerators high 
on the list of essential items. 

Vacuum cleaners. This household item 
went out of production May 1, 1942, and 
promises to stay out until the war ends. 
WPB has authorized an increase in the 
manufacture of brooms and carpet sweep- 
ers, and they are regarded as adequate 
wartime substitutes for the vacuum sweeper. 

This takes care of the major items that 
make housekeeping more convenient. But 
the civilian program does not stop there. 
Steel already has been allotted for more 
stoves, cooking ranges, hot-water heaters, 
knives, kitchen utensils, lunch boxes, vac- 
uum bottles, alarm clocks, baby carriages 
and safety pins. In addition, a drive to in- 
crease production of spare parts for all ex- 
isting appliances is going on. 

Clothing. Prospects of clothing rations 


have all but vanished. Army buying is 
being curtailed and more civilian supplies 
are being provided. 

Army requirements for cotton goods will 
be cut in half next year, and the Quarter- 
master Corps has postponed delivery of 
fabrics for six 


several cotton months. 





j 


—USDA photo 
WOMAN’‘S COMPANION 
WPB is the matchmaker 


Meanwhile, OCR is drawing on Army in. 
ventories to refill retail shelves, 

The same situation prevails in woolg 
goods. WPB also is permitting manufy. 
turers to make more all-wool cloth. Rayon 
allotments for civilian goods will be boostej 
5 per cent in October. 

At the same time, the War Food A¢. 
ministration is marching in step with OCR 
to guarantee at least as much to eat a 
ration coupons promise to deliver. 

Take meat. More beef, pork, lamb anj 
veal are expected to appear in retail stores 
within the next few weeks. This result js 
anticipated because WFA, for the next 
two months, will let packers slaughter all 
the meat they can handle. If this system 
works, slaughter quotas may be abandoned 
altogether and the contradiction of short- 
ages on shelves and plenty on the hoof 
might end. At the same time. OPA has 
lowered point values on most cuts, 

Butter is dnother story. This item is 
extremely short and OPA has increased 
point values. WFA, however, has reduced 
the amount to be set aside for the Army 
this month from 30 to 20 per cent, and 
next month will require no set-aside at all. 
Civilian supplies thus may increase. 

Other foods. Supplies are expected to 
be adequate for other things to eat. There 
is no shortage of grains. Milk is ample in 
all but a few areas. Poultry and eggs will 
be more abundant and the Army is letting 
civilians have more canned goods. 

Continued shortages are in_ prospect, 
however, for some things. The most in- 
portant short items are these: 

Automobiles. The stock pile of 1942 
model cars will be melted away by the 
end of the year. No new production is 
planned. However, steps are being taken 
to keep existing cars in running order with 
spare parts, recapped and synthetic tires. 

Gasoline. Rations for motorists can be 
expected to continue as long as war lasts. 
Military demands are increasing, NOW 
take almost a third of total output. 

Heating fuel. Oil scarcity in the East 
is to be expected again this winter, com- 
plicated by a possible shortage of hard 
coal. Summer and autumn deliveries of 
hard coal now are on a priority basis in the 
Eastern area. 

The over-all outlook for civilian supply, 
however, promises a minimum of civilian 
discomfort for Americans. The present 
program does not call for abundance, but 
does call for plenty. Output will not meet 
demand by any means, so a close watch 
over distribution is in the cards. OCR 
now is looking into this problem. 
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WORKING CHEMICAL 






Known to everyone as the familiar carboli¢e ac the quantity is obviously vital to victory. The opening of 
medicine cabinet, PHENOL is actually one of a new RCI phenol plant is therefore good news for 
- useful of all chemical compounds. As a base of sc everyone, for it will help considerably toward bringing 
nt ortificial resins, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, @rind ing production of this wonder-working chemical in line with 


ut wheels, plywoods and explosives, its produttion in America’s wartime needs. 
ie 


Rg 
REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich, Other Plonts: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscalg@osa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 


5 INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC RESINS « INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS + CHEMICAL COLORS + CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
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THE FIVE.S 


Time was already of 
the essence... 


Solemnly, we had promised to be- 
come the “arsenal of democracy” 
...to arm our friends against our 
mortal enemies. 


And we had to HURRY, HURRY. 


But now the Japanese had poured 
their fury upon Pearl Harbor and 
it was no longer a matter of “cash 
and carry” or lend-lease or frontiers 
on the Rhine. American men and 


SAVE HALF AN HOUR 


Timken makes heavy gun tubes 
from Seamless Steel Tubing 


women and materials had to DO 
more and do it faster, better, than 
it had ever been done before. 


American lives — AMERICA’S 
LIFE — depended on it. 


The sheet of flame in the above 
picture is but one step in a secret 
process developed by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company by which 
heavy gun tubes are made from 
Timken Seamless Steel Tubing—at 
almost incredible savings of time 
and steel. The breech end of 

75 mm gun tube is being forg 

in five seconds... an operation thi 


once required half an hour of vital 
time, made much scrap of scarce 
alloy steel. 


The flame is one that leaps up 
many thousand times a month, one 
that will continue to leap up as 
often as the need may be, until the 
war is won. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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industry's consumption 
now exceeding output 
by 1,500,000 tons yearly 


(The following article is based upon 
firsthand information obtained by one 
of the editors of The United States 
News in Canada where he interviewed 
officials of Canadian paper mills and 
of the Canadian Office of War Infor- 
mation, and representatives of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, who worked out the existing 
paper agreement with the United 
States War Production Board.) 


A new cut in the amount of paper that 
American publishers get from Canada is 
not far away. For the reading public, this 
means smaller papers, fewer books. For 
the publishers, it means fewer pages on 
which to print advertising. And, for Can- 
ada, it means fewer dollars. 

In a nutshell, the situation is this: Can- 
ada, not overpopulous, is hard pressed for 
man power. It has many uses for its labor 
and for the electricity that goes into run- 
ning its paper mills. And it has many de- 
mands for the wood that comes down out 
of the North. Paper is only one of them. 

During the last war, paper prices went 
far too high. This time, Canada 


Real Inside Story 
of the Paper Situation 


Canadian Efforts to Supply Needs of Newsprint 
Despite Labor Shortage, Other Demands for Wood 


— 


7,000,000 tons a year. The last cutting sea- 
son produced 6,000,000 tons. The industry 
will get less this winter. And it now is con- 
suming 1,500,000 tons a year more than is 
being produced. Canada would like to pro- 
duce 8,000,000 tons. But the men are not 
available. And some that are available 
would rather stay on farms, where they 
are draft-exempt, than go into the woods, 
and, maybe, lose their exemption. 

With 72 per cent of its pulp exported to 
the United States and 13 per cent to Great 
Britain, Canada feels that the problem is 
not just its own. Canadian officials wel- 
comed the appointment of a committee 


from the Combined Production and Re- 
quirements Board, including members 
from Canada, Great Britain and _ the 


U.S., to study the problem. They feel that 
this is the level at which the problem 
should be tackled, that no one country can 
view it properly in all of its aspects. 

And labor is the toughest phase of the 
problem. The wood for next year’s paper 
will be cut between September and April. 
It is a hard, winter job. But the armed 
forces are taking many timbermen. War 
industries are taking others. 

Canada has national selective service. 
It can draft men to work as well as to 
fight, though the latter may not be sent 


outside the Hemisphere. But the labor 


office, in dividing up the dwindling supply, 
must consider the competing claims of 
munitions plants, shipyards and all sorts 
of wartime services. If it could put 20,000 
to 25,000 men into the woods this winter, 
it could bring out enough wood to main- 
tain supplies. It doesn’t have the men. 
There are only 4,480,000 males over 14 
years of age in Canada. Of these, 722,000 
are in the armed services. After war indus- 
tries are taken care of, not many are left. 
Canadian officials say they would like 
to meet the needs of the American press 
for paper. They regard the press as an es- 
sential industry, its psychological im- 
portance unmeasurable and the value of 
the paper business after the war as a re- 
habilitation factor of vast importance. 
Paper men say they were not trying to 
squeeze American publishers when they 
put through their latest price rise. Cana- 
dians feel that much of the criticism di- 
rected toward them by publishers has been 
unfair, by persons who do not understand 
their problems. One purely flippant way of 
meeting the situation would be to say to 
the United States: “All right, you use 75 
per cent of our wood. Send us 75 per cent 
of the labor needed to get it out and we 
will be delighted to supply it to you.” 
As the situation became acute, the 


Canadian Government went to the War 
Production Board and worked out an 
agreement to send 210,000 tons of news- 


print a month to U.S. publishers. The 
figure was arrived at in this way: U.S. 
paper production was to stay at normal 
levels. Publishers were to make some cut 
in their inventories. And limitation orders 
were to achieve a real 10 per cent cut in 
the use of paper. 
Production has been fairly normal in the 
United States. Inventories have been cut. 
Magazines achieved their 10 per 





wanted to prevent a recurrence. 
It is trying to regulate such 
things through its Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. During the pe- 
riod between 1938 and 1945, the 
price of newsprint was constant. 
In part, this was because the pulp 
and paper industry went into the 
war with a substantial backlog 










> 
of wood production. 

Between 1941 and now, how- 
) ever, the rate of newsprint pro- 
duction dropped from 87 per cent 
to 65 per cent of capacity. This 
was due partly to the fact that 
electricity was needed for other 
: war jobs, such as making alumi- 
num. But production costs go up 


with a slackening of manufacture. 
Coal and wood costs are up. La- 
bor is hard to get and is less effi- 
cient, 

Now the backlog of wood pro- 
duction is exhausted. The indus- 
try is using pulpwood at a rate of 
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cent cut. But newspapers reduced 
consumption by less than 5 per 
cent. Orders, uncontrolled by 
WPB, have piled in at the rate 
of 245,000 tons a month instead 
of 210,000. WPB fixed quotas, 
told publishers tocut consumption, 
but did not exercise any control 
over orders to Canadian mills. 
Canada tried various ways. It 
gave each mill a share of produc- 
tion, ordered it to allocate its sup- 
ply among publishers. Again, it 
ordered mills to make a flat 12 
per cent cut in shipments. 
Canadian officials say they 
have lived up to their agreement 
to supply 210,000 tons a month 
They think there has been too 
much criticism by the U.S. press. 
For they like their paper in- 
dustry. It is their biggest capital 
investment. It puts dollars in the 
bank. They don’t want to harm the 
industry. They need the dollars. 


A. 
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Extension of duties 
of State Department 
disturbing domestic scene 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill are planning carefully for 
their talk with Premier Stalin. By words 
and deeds, they are paving the way. In- 
vasion of the Italian mainland, arrange- 
ments for military governments in other 
sections of Europe, these are road signs 
on the way to Moscow. 

Quickly out of the tumult of the Ital- 
ian landings came word that the move- 
Allied was not to be 
regarded as a second front, for which 
Russia still is clamoring, but that, rather, 
it was a continuation of the North African 
and Sicilian campaigns. The plans to 
create military governments in other Eu- 


ment of troops 


ropean nations already have given Russia 
assurance that there will be a second front. 

The full weight of the Russian problem 
was studied carefully by Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill in their long talks at 
the White House last week. They matched 
up again and expanded the ideas they 
had developed in their week of working 
together in Quebec. Their conversations 
ran far into the night. Often they were at 
it again before the rest of the White House 
people were awake. 

Harry Hopkins often sat in on these 
talks. A close friend of the President, and 
chairman of the Munitions Assignments 
Board, Mr. Hopkins has served in the past 
as personal messenger between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Churchill. He also has been 
a messenger to Premier Stalin from both 
of them. The view that Mr. Hopkins in- 
jected was that Russia is the keystone of 
the war, and, if lost by Britain and Amer- 
ica, the war will be extended indefinitely. 
Not only the setup of the nations along 
Russia's Eastern Europe 
and the decision of what is to be done 
with Germany is involved, but bases in 
Siberia from which America might strike 


boundaries in 


at Japan are at stake. And, in the peace 
to come, much depends upon where Russia 
stands with regard to Britain and America 

Mr. Roosevelt, though obviously en- 
deavoring to devote most of his time to 
foreign affairs, was encountering all sorts 
of difficulties at home. Sumner Welles re- 
portedly is leaving his post as Under Sec- 
retary of Stafe. More and more, affairs 
there were being turned over to men of 
the same conservative bent as Secretary 
Hull. The latter issued orders giving the 
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President's Weelk 
UNIFYING THE ALLIED EFFORT 


FDR-Churchill Meetings, Military Moves Pave Way for Stalin Talk 


State Department supervisory authority 
over all Government agencies with in- 
terests in the foreign field. These orders 
covered the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
the Office of Economic Warfare, the Lend- 
Lease Administration and the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 

Immediate indications were that Her- 
bert H. Lehman, former Governor of New 
York and an old friend of the President, 
would the order as affecting his 
agency. Mr. Lehman understood when he 
rehabilitation director that his 
authority would be autonomous. 

At about the same time, James D. 


resist 


became 





—Acme 


SUBALTERN CHURCHILL 
... life with father 


Des Moines, a former Iowa 
newspaperman and a close friend of Vice 
President Wallace, resigned as director of 
the Food Supply Division of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in protest against 
what 


Lecron, of 


he called “interference, obstruction, 


delay and unintelligent dictation” by the 
State Department. 
Mr. Lecron wrote Nelson Rockefeller, 


the co-ordinator: “I am unwilling longer 
to beat my head against this wall of in- 
competence and interference. I can no 
longer remain charged with responsibility 
and have no authority to act . . . They 
have now undertaken to tell us how many 





——— 


and what sort of agricultural experts ye 
may send to countries with which we haye 
agreements, and hence obligations, with. 
out having the slightest idea what per. 
sonnel needed.” 

All of these complications, and more, 
lay behind Mr. Roosevelt’s outburst in g 
press conference in which he referred to q 
columnist and commentator 4s 
chronic liar. The columnist, a frequent 
critic of Mr. Hull and State Departmen 
operations, had said that Mr. Hull wanted 
to see Russia bled white. Mr. Hull had 
called the statement a falsehood. The Pres. 
ident colored with anger when he referred 
to the columnist. He said the statements 
were very detrimental not only to the for. 
eign relations of the United States, but to 
the unity of United Nations and the win. 
ning of the war. 

Behind Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration lay 
not only the knowledge of the delicate 
state of Russian affairs, but an impatience 
with the growing criticism of State De 
partment operations. Many inside the 
Government have argued that there were 
too many agencies operating in the for- 
eign field, too poorly co-ordinated by any 
over-all head. Some of the original criti- 
cism by Mr. Wallace, like that of Mr. 
Lecron, though not as bluntly put, was 
aimed at the State Department, as well as 
at Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones. 

For the most part, the President talked 
with men concerned with international 
matters. He went over State Department 
affairs with Secretary Hull, told Secretary 
Jones of the RFC affairs that were being 
taken away from him. Gen. George C. 
Marshall came to learn he was to stay as 
chief of staff beyond the regular four-year 
term. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief of the 
Air Forces, came to say good-by. He 
turned up in London a couple of days 
later. War and Navy officials came in 
with Elmer Davis, head of the Office of 
War Information, to discuss the handling 
of news on impending military operations 
And Postmaster General Frank Walker, 
chief of Democratic politics for the Pres: 
dent, came for a long lunch. 

But the Executive’s chief attention went 
to the visiting British Prime Minister. 
This time, Mr. Churchill had brought his 
wife and his daughter, Mary, the latter trim 
in her subaltern’s uniform of the British 
Women’s Services. A dinner was given for 
them, but social affairs were restricted 
both by the war and by the absence of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. This time she had gone to 
New Zealand and Australia. 
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PONAIAC 


FAST AND BUILDING WELL... FOR LIBERTY 


BUILDING 


ad \') Vom Co) foy 


+ 


If your automotive memory 
goes back as far as 1935, you 
will recall the announcement 
of the first Pontiac car ever to carry a 
sparkling strip of chromium on its hood 
and radiator. Proudly we introduced it 
as “The Silver Streak”... 
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Today, many of the selfsame men who 
fashioned that original Pontiac ‘Silver 
Streak” are bending their veteran skills 
to produce another “silver streak’ —a 





here comes a 1943 


Silver Streak!” 


gleaming, fearsome instrument of de- 
struction which has been variously called 
“the Navy’s Sunday punch”... “‘no-man 
submarine” ... “slippery messenger of 
death” and “tin fish.” 


Few people would dream that the air- 
craft torpedo contains within its 20-foot 
shell of steel one of the most complex 
and intricate assemblies of precision 





machinery in the history of naval war- 
fare. Thousands of parts and hundreds 
of sub-assemblies are required in order 
that its purpose may be accomplished: 
the destruction of enemy under-water 
armor after being released from low- 
flying planes ...one of the most hazardous 
operations in which flyers anywhere can 
engage. 


The flyers have to be good—and they are! 
The torpedoes have to be good, so they 
can successfully complete the missions 
undertaken by our flyers. That’s our job 
at Pontiac—and we're giving it every- 
thing we’ve got—and then some! 


PONTIAC -DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Now at work on six different war assignments j 


BUY WAR BONDS AND 


-AMPS— 
StA FREE! 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Many thoughtful persons the world over must have 
been impressed last week by the address of Pope Pius 
XII on the occasion of the beginning of the fifth year 
of World War II. 

To be impressed is not necessarily to agree, and it 
can hardly be doubted that many who read the ad- 
dress wondered if the message was inopportune though 
couched in well-balanced phrases endeavoring to re- 
flect the impartiality of the Pontiff toward the con- 
tending belligerents. 

But because the Pope did make such a significant 
utterance and because the Pontiff is the only neutral 
entity in the world today with prestige sufficient to 
command universal attention, it is important to ex- 
amine objectively the words of this address and con- 
sider its full meaning. 

We who believe in democracy and freedom of speech 
should be glad that the Pope has spoken so frankly, 
because only through the candor of public discussion 
can the processes of public opinion crystallize the 
great moral force which must guide the attitude of the 
governments and leaders we choose to represent us. 

With the doctrine and philosophy expressed by the 
Pope in his address there would be little dissent if the 
armistice had come already and the appeal were to 
the victors to deal sensibly with our foes lest the seeds 
of revenge among the conquered or rivalry between 
the conquerors plunge us into an era of more and more 
armament and stimulate among the vanquished a 
psychology of unending conflict instead of peace. 
GERMANS MUST But the address comes in the 

midst of war and with the United 
geo cern Nations on the upgrade in the 
fortunes of battle. To stop now 
and make peace, it will be persuasively argued, will 
leave the German people with the knowledge that 
their military power was not really broken and thus 
they may be tempted again to use the years of peace 
as an interlude to try war when resources and man 
power can be better mobilized. 

The German people, it is further contended, must 
be thoroughly imbued this time not merely with the 
fact of defeat but with another fact—that war does 
not pay, that civilization can no longer tolerate gang- 
ster behavior in the society of nations. 

It is difficult to know to what point the war must 
go or to what degree the defeat must be administered 
before such a psychological objective in a nation of 





PREPARATION FOR PEACE 
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ninety million people can be considered attainif an 

Most of those who hold that view say it is all cover: pos 

in the single phrase “unconditional surrender,” a ‘ 

that once we have achieved the surrender of the enemy for 
armies, we will deal with the conquered peoples as % ing 
feel they should be dealt with at the time. Along wit] str 
this view goes the concept that it is not wise to telltk tio 
enemy peoples what they can expect from us exc} no 
that they must rely on the good sense of the victorn—] of 
no promises, no predictions, no outline of what tk] ac: 
opportunity or place of the German or Italian natios#  sio 
is to be in the family of nations. Shall they some da} fac 

—after perhaps a period of probation—be accepted 

nations and treated as equals? Shall they be keptinef pit 

humiliating period of enslavement—sometimes calli] fay 

“transition”—while, it is argued, tempers and em gi 

tions on the Allied side cool down so that peace term§ ve’ 

can be more equitably handled? op 

POPE WELL KNOWS 5 °°O “Ti ecne abstract or af 

onl prowl aad: They are concrete and in- ~ 

PEACE U mediate. They relate to the re} fa! 

action upon enemy peoples during war and, unfor- 

tunately, they relate also to whether the enemy peo} in 
ples will surrender unconditionally or keep up th] wi 
fight to the last ditch believing that, despite all th} ju 
fine words of the Atlantic Charter, there are mj rij 

concrete peace terms which an enemy people caj T! 

grasp even if they wished now to overthrow thetfexpl 

rulers. plait 
The Pope is fully cognizant of what runs through but, 
the minds of our own statesmen when the wordjgoin 
“peace” is mentioned. He knows all too well the argu-f thei 
ments. He is as well-informed on what is happeningl thei 
in Europe as any man in the world. He says: sole 
“After so many torn-up treaties, so many §t0 if 
ignored conventions, so many broken promises, ple 
so many contradictory changes in feeling and ac- with 
tion, confidence between nations has dwindled pea 
and has fallen so low as to deprive every generous UNI 
resolution of spirit and hardihood. — Dan 
“Therefore we turn to all those whose task it J pp¢ 

to promote agreement and harmony for peace, ' 
with a prayer which springs from our most inti }4ct 
mate and sorrowful heart, and say to them that the 
real strength need have no fear of generosity. It J ton 
has always the means of yuaranteeing itself | V 
against any false interpretation of its readiness = 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








—— 


and will for pacification and against any other 

possible repercussions. 

“Do not disturb or impede the desire of peoples 
for peace by actions which instead of encourag- 
ing confidence rather inflame hatreds anew and 
strengthen determination to resist. Give all na- 
tions a justified hope of worthy peace which does 
not clash with their right to live and their sense 
of honor. Let it be clearly seen that there is a loyal 
accord between your principles and your deci- 
sions, between statements about a just peace and 
facts. 

“Only thus will it be possible to create a pro- 
pitious atmosphere wherein peoples who are less 
favored than others by the trend of war at any 
given time may believe in the dawning and de- 
velopment of a new sense of justice and co- 
operation among nations and draw from this 
belief the natural consequences of greater confi- 
dence in the future, free from fear that the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the honor of their 
fatherland may be compromised. 

“Blessed be those who, with firm and unswerv- 
ing determination, help to prepare the ground 
where a sense of veracity and of international 
justice may germinate and blossom, thrive and 
ripen.” 

The Pope must necessarily use implicit rather than 
explicit phrases, but his meaning is unmistakably 
plain. Maybe it is inopportune to make peace now 
but, he says in effect, when are the United Nations 
going to start to “prepare the ground”? When are 
their leaders and statesmen going to cease confining 
their opportunities for the making of public addresses 
solely to swashbuckling phrases and threats that seem 


nany ee ignore the fact that it is the tens of millions of peo- 
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ple behind the front lines who determiné when peace 
with opportunity can be considered feasible as against 
peace with dishonor and enslavement. 
UNWISE WORDS The Pope is entirely right when 
AND ACTIONS CAN he hints in his diplomatically 
PROLONG THE WAR worded address that the war can 
be unnecessarily prolonged “by 
actions which instead of encouraging confidence ra- 
ther inflame hatreds anew and strengthen determina- 
tion to resist.” 
We want to win, we want to rid Europe of its Hit- 
lets and Mussolinis and of those Nazis in the Ger- 





When will the Allied governments begin to “prepare the ground” for the 
adjustments of peace so as to accelerate the downfall of the present 


wlers of enemy countries by enlisting the cooperation of enemy peoples? 


man General Staff and their henchmen who have 
placed their reliance not on reason but on the brute 
force of their military power. 

But can we be too sure we are not giving these same 
criminals the support they most need—the help of the 
masses who see no alternative but to cling to their 
present leaders? Have we not already seen in the anti- 
fascist demonstrations in Italy and the mob passions 
which inflict their violence on members of the Fascist 
party how the democratic factions of a people bound 
by totalitarian tyranny behave when released? Is it 
not plausible to suppose that in Germany the millions 
of Christians who still remain there and the millions 
of persons who have been powerless heretofore to over- 
throw their Nazi rulers may gain new courage and new 
strength if we on our side could convey to them the 
general outline of peace arrangements? 
Rn peng oy atopy e 
TO WORK TOWARD G > 
LASTING PEACE erman people after the war; 

Or, if we really do believe in dis- 
memberment of Germany, is it not desirable to say so 
now lest the whole world accuse us later on of break- 
ing down the implications of the Atlantic Charter? 

The ground must be prepared. It must be prepared 
with the basic idea that the world wants peace and 
not the bickerings of a decade or two, and that we 
have learned something from the teachings of Jesus 
about human relationships. For armies may be con- 
quered but the indomitable spirit of peoples who are 
permanently aggrieved is never conquered. 

The world is sadly in need of words that really 
mean international justice. It is in need also of actions 
that convey, even to enemy peoples, evidence of our 
sincerity. We can gain an armistice two or three years 
hence and a complete military victory, but that will 
not necessarily mean that we will have laid the 
groundwork for a period of lasting peace. 

It is peace we must have some day, and the only 
question before us today is whether we want to begin 
now to work toward that objective with a full sense 
of our responsibility as potential victors or whether 
we want to drift on into an armistice which, while 
bringing a glorious victory in arms, is followed by an 
inglorious period of chaos and bankruptcy for all bel- 
ligerents just because we have not paved the way for 
a true peace built upon Christian teachings of fairness 
toward our fellow human beings. 
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FAR WEST | (<4 


Many motorists wonder how their gasoline allotments 
compare with those in other sections of the country. The 
Pictogram answers their questions. It shows the present 
average consumption of gasoline by passenger cars in the 
East, the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast. 

The East. The East suffers from a constant gasoline 
pinch. When A, B and C rationing allotments are av- 
eraged, the Eastern motorist is now receiving four and 
nine-tenths gallons weekly, or enough for 3,800 miles an- 
nually. That is 65 per cent less than the average Eastern 
mileage in 1941. 

The Midwest. The Middle Western driver fares better. 
He gets about 61% gallons a week. That lets him drive 
5,100 miles a year, or 47 per cent less than in 1941. 
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The Pacific Coast. There is plenty of gasoline in the 
Far West. Rationing there is solely for the purpose of 
conserving rubber. The Coast car-owner’s allotment is 
seven and nine-tenths gallons a week, enough for 6,200 
miles a year, 33 per cent less than in 1941. 

New allotments. Until recently, the Middle Westerner 
received an average of seven and three-tenths gallons 
weekly. He was driving 5,700 miles annually, 40 per cent 
less than in 1941. The Government decided to take some 
of his gasoline away from him and ship it eastward to 
ease the shortage along the Atlantic Coast. Under the 
plan, Middle Western mileage was to be cut to 5,000 and 
Eastern mileage raised to the same figure. 

However, it hasn’t worked just that way. Middle 
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Western mileage has dropped close to 5.000 miles, but the 
East has received no benefit as yet. Transportation facili- 
ties have not been equal to the task of carrying the West- 
ern gasoline to the Atlantic Seaboard. And, the Army and 
Navy continue to use gasoline in huge and increasing 
quantities. And they get most of it on the Atlantic Coast. 
Military requirements. Military consumption is run- 
ning 600,000 barrels a day, about as much as the 17 
Eastern States normally consumed daily before the war. 
The military, further, is taking 30 per cent of all the pe- 
troleum produced east of the Rockies. Also, military 
heeds are expected to rise to 37 per cent next year. 
Prospects. In fact, all these indications point to a 
shortage that may spread with growing acuteness from 
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, Average weekly consumption 
per passenger car 





East to Middle West. This is due in part to inadequate 
supplies and in part to rationing difficulties. An effective 
method of controlling coupon values has yet to be found. 
There is a leakage to the black markets through T cou- 
pons, issued to truck operators. Farmers are allowed all 
the gasoline they ask for, and sometimes fill the tank of 
the family car instead of that of the farm tractor. The 
tentatively promised increase of a half-gallon weekly in 
the East obviously is some distance away. The Eastern 
pleasure-driving ban has been lifted as a matter of ad- 
ministration, not because of a sufficiency of gasoline. 

Despite shifting allotments, the gasoline problem is 
here for the duration, officials readily acknowledge, and 
can only grow more acute. 
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“Reckon the night shift’s just coming 
on, back home. Old Joe, and Butch, 
and Dugan with his walrus mus- 
tache . . . wonder how they’d like it 
out here. This heat gets you after a 
while . 
and not knowing when the next dirty 


. . and the mosquitoes .. . 


little sniper’s going to start popping 
at you in the dark. Funny, I used to 
be scared of the dark when I was a 
kid. Always had to pull the covers 
up clear over my head before I could 
go to sleep. 

“Old Joe, and Butch, and Dugan 
... I'd like to see em and swap a few 
yarns, Only right this minute they'd 
be a heap too busy. I bet they’re roll- 
ing out twice as much stuff on the 
night shift now! That gang’ll bust a 
gut to give us all we need. 

“A great bunch — the guys I used 
to work with. Most of ’em would a 
lot rather be out here fighting Japs, 





only they’re more use where they 
are. And look at the Bonds they're 
buying! Lucky stiffs . . . if I can 
squeeze a little one out of my private’s 
pay every month, they must be put- 
ting half their wages into Bonds! 
What's that if it isn’t doing something 
to help win the war? 

“Butch always wanted his kids to 
go to college. Dugan wanted a little 
place in the country where his old 
lady could keep chickens. Well, with 
the dough they’re salting away in 
those solid old U. S. Bonds, they'll 
both get their wish. And they've 
earned it . . . working overtime and 
all. If I get home when this is over, 
I’m going to thank those guys for the 
job they’ve done. They’re what I call 
real Americans!” 

+. - J 


Will he still feel that way when he comes home? 
No matter what you've done before, it's time now 
to go all out in your Bond purchases. BACK 
THE ATTACK — BUY WAR BONDS! 


Contributed to the war effort by Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois Se. 
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State Departmen 
Clash OverPoolicie: 
Views of Editors 


Conflict within the State Departme 
culminating in the reported resignation 
Under Secretary Welles, is attributed } 
a majority of commenting newspapers | 
lack of a definite policy by the Administp. 
tion in directing foreign affairs. Whi 
editors generally express regret at th 
prospect of loss to the country of \f 
Welles’s services, some believe the vier 
of Secretary Hull are more in line with th 
conservative trend in the country, 

“Mr. Welles’s decision,” says the Se 
Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), “point 
the President’s drift—possibly under Wo. 
ston Churchill’s influence—to the fig 


in the sense of increased nationalism, } 
also emphasizes his unpredictability~ 
presidential quality, indeed, that is large 
responsible for the muddle in the State 
Department, where Mr. Roosevelt ha 
veered now to Welles, now to Hull, an 
now again past both.” 

Of the possibility that Mr. Welles ma 
be given another post, the Akron (Ohio 
Beacon Journal (Ind.) declares that “this 
will only add to the confusion, the work- 
ing at cross purposes and the rivalries, 
and adds, “what is needed is a thorough 
reorganization of the entire State Depart- 
ment. A definite foreign policy needs t 
be evolved and published.” 

Noting Mr. Hull’s political strength, 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind 
expresses the view that “Sumner Welles: 
resignation represents a choice by 
Mr. Roosevelt between politics and the 
expert administration of foreign policy. 

A minority of the newspapers holds that 
American public opinion backs Secretary 
Hull’s relatively conservative views on i- 
ternational relations. “Public opinion has 
been indirectly expressed,” says the Me 
Keesport (Pa.) Daily News (Ind.), “o 
the immense support that Mr. Hull has 
in this country . . . and as long as le 
remains, American diplomacy will operate 
in tune with public opinion, Mr. Wells 
and men of other beliefs notwithstanding’ 

“Mr. Hull represents a foreign policy 
which accords with what Americans be 
lieve they are fighting for,” the Nee 
York (N.Y.) Wall Street Journal (Ind) 
concludes. “We do not know that Mr. 
Welles had any different idea, but if Mr 
Hull thought so he did right in having 
him dismissed.” 
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With time-saving, life-saving movies.... ou(growth 


of Kodlall’s pioneer Teaching Films.....the Army 


and Navy are giving millions the know how of war 





HISTORICAL NOTE— Back in 1923, having 
perfected “safety” film—making classroom 
projection practical—Kodak made available 
16-mm. movie cameras and projectors... 
and shortly afterwards pioneered a pro- 
gram of teaching films for schools. 





Pp yourself in the boots of one of 


these young men. You’ve been ac- 
cepted for the Army or Navy. What do 
you know about this war of 2,000- 
horsepower aircraft motors... Bazookas 
»». Submarine detectors? 

Our Army and Navy Commands real- 
ize this lack of experience. They know 
that you may go up against battle-wise 
troops or ship crews or flyers. 

They have done the worrying for you. 
They will turn you out a better man— 


more competent in the use of your 
weapons, abler to take care of yourself 
—than any “trainee” who ever went 
before you. 

TRAINING FILMs are a great and grow- 
ing part of their system. The Army and 
Navy have made thousands. 

Don’t get the idea that you're just 
“going to the movies,” though. These 
movies are different. Each teaches you 
to do a part of your job in the Service— 
do it exactly right. 

Maybe it’s how to dig a foxhole. Or 
inflate a rubber life raft. Or take down 
and reassemble a 50-calibre machine 
gun. Or—bake a batch of bread... 

In an Army and Navy made up largely 





of “specialists,” thousands of films are 
not too many. (Kodak is a major sup- 
plier of film for these pictures—one big 
reason civilians are not getting all the 
film they want.) 

You'll see battle, in these training 
movies. You'll hear it—to make your new 
life and work “second nature” under all 
conditions. You'll be hardened ...ready 
to “dish it out and take it”... up to 40% 
sooner because of Training Films. 


o a °° 


After this war is won, you—and millions 
like you who have learned so much, so 
easily, through training films—will want 
your children to learn the Arts of Peace 
this way. 

Teaching through motion pictures 
and slide film—steadily growing in im- 
portance during the twenty years since 
Kodak made its first teaching films avail- 
able—will really come into its own . 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





(About 15,000,000 taxpayers 
against an entirely new series of tax prob- 
lems this month. By September 15, they 
must file the first estimate of their 1945 
income and Victory tax for the year. This 
advances them on the road to getting 
current under pay-as-you-go. On the other 
hand, 36,000,000 taxpayers need make no 
September declaration of tax since they 
already are virtually current through 
withholding of their entire Victory and 
income tax from their salaries and wages. 
This change-over to a new system has left 
many persons confused and raised many 
questions of how the September 15 esti- 
mates work.) 


are up 


The September 15 declaration is intended 
to bring up to date in tax payments those 
persons who do not have a salary or wage 
subject to withholding, such as doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, self-employed men and 
women, and others. It also is aimed at 
making current those with higher salaries 
who are not having enough withheld on 
paydays to cover higher surtaxes and those 
whose income is entirely or partly from 
sources other than salaries, such as divi- 
dends, rents, interests, royalties, ete. 


If you are a taxpayer who still owes taxes 
for 1943, you must pay one-half of the 
amount by September 15 and the other 
half by December 15. Also, you will have 
to file a final tax return 
March 15, based upon your actual income 
and withholdings for 1943. Any taxes still 
owed will have to be paid in March. If 
you have paid too much, you can claim a 
tax credit or refund then. 


income next 


How do you go about making out your 
September 15 estimate of tax? 


Actually, you must estimate two taxes— 
your regular income tax and your Victory 
tax for 1945. Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue are sending to persons who paid 
income last March copies of the 
declaration form (1040-ES) and a work 
sheet to help in computing the amount of 
their tax. About 70 per cent of those who 
receive these forms do not have to file a 
declaration. The work includes a 
table, based upon average allowances for 
deductions and credits, for use in caleu- 
lating the tax. This “simplified” method 
can be used by a taxpayer whose esti- 
mated income for the year does not ex- 
ceed $10,000. 


taxes 


sheet 


Persons who expect an income of more 
than $10,000 and those who prefer to 
make a more exact computation can get 
a more detailed work sheet from their 
Collector of Internal Revenue. This in- 
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Weve een Ly stad: 
HOW TO FIGURE YOUR SEPTEMBER TAX 


volves a longer method, with all income, 
deductions, etc., itemized. Both types of 
work sheets have instructions for their use. 
Your work sheet is not sent to the Collec- 
tor, but should be kept for your future 
reference. 


Before making your September declara- 
tion, you will have to estimate the total 
amount of your income and tax for 1943. 
If your income tax last year was more 
than you expect your total tax to be this 
year, you must base your September tax 
declaration on the tax for 1942. In figur- 
ing their income, doctors and lawyers must 
estimate their fees for the entire year of 
1943; storekeepers and other self-employed 
businessmen must estimate their probable 
profits; amounts expected from other 
sources must be included; persons with 
salaries must figure out how much they prob- 
ably will receive in 1943 and the amounts 
that will be withheld during the year. 


Suppose you find after September 15 
that your estimate of income and tax 
is way off? 


You can file an amended declaration of 
tax on or before December 15. This re- 
vision will reflect fluctuations of income, 
increases of salary through raises, bonuses, 
etc. But it is important to make this 
December amended declaration as accur- 
ate as possible. If it underestimates your 
actual tax by more than 20 per cent, you 
will have to pay a penalty when you file 
your final return for 1943 next March. 


Will taxpayers who file declarations and 
make payments in September and 
December then become fully current? 


If you are one of this group, you then will 
be nearly current with your tax liabilities. 
The principal exception will be the 25 per 
cent of the lower of your 1942 or 1943 tax 
liability that was unabated. No mention 
of this 25 per cent unabated tax is made 
in the September declaration, but half of 
it must be paid by next March 15. The 
other half is payable by March 15, 1945. 


Then you will be current. 


Is the Bureau of Internal Revenue send- 
ing out the regular tax bills this year? 


No. The declaration-of-tax form 
takes the place of your September bill. In 
estimating the amount of income and Vic- 
tory tax that you owe, you take credit for 
income tax payments made in March and 
June of this year. You also will take credit 
for amounts withheld and yet to be with- 
held from salary or wages for income and 
Victory tax during the 12 months of 1943. 


new 














Some persons will find that they 
the Government nothing in Septe 
and December. Others may find that 
than the estimated amount of their tars 
being withheld from their pay. They » 
supposed to get a tax credit or refund ng 
March. This overpayment may be duey 
unusually large deductions or to tak 
that employers are allowed to use in figu. ; 
ing amounts withheld from employes, fp 
example, a single man earning $80 a wet 
would have the same amount with 
from his pay as a single man eaniy 
$89.99 a week. ‘ 









How can you tell if you have to files 
September declaration? 


You must file a September declaration 
you have a taxable income and if youd 
not have a salary or wage subject to wik 
holding; you do have withholding fm 
salary or wage but expect this year, or hal 1 
last year, income of more than $2,710 
single, or $3,500 (jointly for husband 
wife) if married; you expect more 
$100 income from sources other than salay 
or wages, or had such income last year; ym 
paid an income tax last March but expat 
lower income this year than last. 














Men and women in the military ; 
who have incomes large enough to 
income and Victory taxes do not have 
file September declarations but can wait 
until March 15 to report on their 198 
income. Those on foreign service can wait 
until after they return home. Farmers é 
not have to file a declaration and make 
payment on 1943 income till December li. 
However, workers with salaries or 
wages are considered as employes and ae 
supposed to file declarations on September 
15 if they have taxable incomes. 


farm 


Must a husband and wife file separde 
or joint declarations? 

They file their declarations either 

jointly or separately. Furthermore, the 

filing of a joint declaration in September 

does not obligate them to file a joint nna 

income tax next March. 


may 





How does the Victory tax figure in the 
September estimate? 


You estimate your Victory tax for the 
year and add it to your income to get yu 
combined estimated tax for 1948. pro 
cedure is based upon using currently y 
postwar credits under the Victory 4 

These credits are designed to offset for 

taxpayer certain expenditures during & 
year for payment of life insurance p 

miums, liquidation of old debts and pit 
chase of War Bonds. 
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How to save paint- 


with an RCA Electron Tube 


HE ELECTRON TUBE, it has been 
4 ph can do more amazing things 
than any other device yet created by 
man. 


And we don’t mean the wild-eyed, 
sleight-of-hand sort of thing so many 
people have in mind when they talk 
about “The World of Tomorrow.” 


We mean cold, hard, practical 
things—like saving a manufacturer 
time and money—today, not day- 
after-tomorrow! 


Take yourself, for instance. Ten to 
one you're in the business of making 
(or selling, or financing) a mass-pro- 
duction item that has to be painted 
before it goes on sale. So naturally 
you want to get the most out of the 
paint you’re paying for each month. 
That’s where an RCA Electron Tube 
can help you! 


Photo below shows a device we our- 
selves are using to save money in 
painting RCA metal tubes. A con- 
veyor carries the unpainted tubes in 
front of two spray guns and on into 
the baking oven. A control mecha- 





nism, built around an _ electronic 
switch, makes certain that the guns 


spray each tube completely but with- 
hold the spray if, as occasionally 
happens, two or more successive tubes 
are missing from their sockets. 


An RCA Electron Tube is used to 
control this operation in the manu- 
facture of tubes. And it may be that 
RCA can supply your engineers with 
information about tubes that will en- 
able them to design equipment to 
perform some required job faster, 
better, cheaper, or more safely than 
you are now doing it. 


For. just as the Magic Brain of all 
electronic equipment is a tube, so 
the fountain-head of modern tube 
development is RCA. 


A copy of our booklet 
Electrons in Action at RCA 
is yours for the asking. Sim- 
ply write Room 418, address 





below. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” 


RCA’s great new show, Saturday 
nights, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network, 
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The Magic Brain that operates this device is 
an RCA Electron Tube—Type Number 2050, 
By seeing to it that a minimum amount of 
paint was wasted against non-existent tubes, 
it justified the entire cost of installation in 
@ very short period of time. 







ry ‘S) RCA ELECTRON TUBES 


RCA Victor Division « RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ¢ Camden, N. 











Maded a cottldiy 


.when Pan American Clippers 
brought China modern air-transport 
services ten years ago 


§ IT USED TO BE in the United States 

before 1830, China’s main arteries 

of travel, up until 1933, were her 

rivers .. . But China skipped the rail- 

way age which we had in North 
America. 

When the Chinese Government, 
with Pan American World Airways, 
formed China National Aviation Cor- 
poration in 1933, that country had 
only 6,000 miles of railway routes. 

Very shortly after that, the total of 
China’s air route mileage came to sur- 
pass the total of China’s railroad mile- 
age. Days of slow, upstream river 
travel were cut to hours. 


China had saved a century! 


Since then, with the Burma road 
closed, planes flown by American and 
by Pan American-trained Chinese 
pilots of the China National Aviation 
Corporation have been China’s only 
link between C hungking and the out- 
side world. 


ly and ‘ Sundays over a choice of routes, Pan American Clippers 
. Tomorrow's Clippers, far larger 
and faster, will bring Brazil within 10/4 hours of the United States. 


have long been ‘rolling down to Rio” 


Modern air transport may yet turn 
out to have saved China oe 
more precious than a century... It 
may turn out, with the help of more 
fighting planes, that air transport will 
have helped to save Chinese civiliza- 
tion itself. 


* * * 


For the record: Pan American Air- 
ways inaugurated its trans-Pacific 
Clipper Service to the Philippines in 
1935—two years after the formation 
of the China National Aviation Cor- 
poration. In 1937, as shown, left, this 
service was extended to Hong Kong. 

This historic victory over the vast 
spaces of the world’s largest ocean pre- 
ceded by four years Pan American’s 
conquest of the Atlantic. Scheduled 
flight over the route from San Fran- 
cisco, to Midw ay, to Wake, to Guam, 
to Manila represents the establish- 
ment of the first over-ocean air trans- 
port service in the world’s history. 


S676 Seeple safe out of Burma by air. 

Together with the U. S. Army Air Forces 
and the R.A.F., China National Aviation 
Corporation evacuated 8,616 soldiers, civili- 
ans, women and children out of Burma by 
air in 1942. 


Much of the flying (to avoid Jap Zeros) 
had to be done at night. Overloaded planes 
had to climb above the 8,000-foot mountains 
which lie between Burma and India. Ice 
formation on aircraft was a regular occur- 
rence . . . But C.N.A.C. pilots, trained by 
Pan American, got their unarmed planes 
through! 

* 
Of C.N.A.C, an American major said at that 
time (quoted from an AP dispatch), “This is 
the best damned airline in the world. They fly 
only at night and in stinko weather.” 


he Rroides of lhe Siying Clyyper Shins 


THE PAN AMERICAN SYSTEM AS OF DECEMBER 7TH, 1941 


PAN bas WORLD AIRWAYS 








From the cab of his locomotive, the 
engineer looks ahead at the long 
stretch of steel rail illuminated by 
the headlight’s brilliant beam. 


Perhaps it hasn’t occurred to you, 
but that beam symbolizes, in a sense, 
the light of Freedom pointing the 
way to a better future...a “clear 
track ahead.” 

That’s what you want—a better world 
in which to live. Not so much 
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young Americans who must face the 
future whatever it may be. And the 
fulfillment of that desire depends first 
on our victory. 


One Union Pacific engineer cannot win 
this war but he—his brother engineers 
—and many thousands of other rail- 
road employes, men and women, are 
bringing victory nearer by exerting 
every effort to make certain that 

troops and war materials are 


for yourself but for all those tm efficiently and safely transported. 
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Question of the Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








Should Allies Invade France 
To Give More Help to Russia? 


Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth 


(Ret.); Pasadena, Calif.; Commander, 37th 


Division, American Expeditionary Forces 
in World War |; Chief of Infantry, U.S.A., 
1920-25, 

answers: (by telegraph) 


_ In reference to the question of invading 
France this year, men, supplies, transpor- 
tation—their amount and _ location—the 
terrain of possibly decisive invasion areas, 
the attitude of their populations and cor- 
diality and lack of jealousies among the 
leaders of Soviet Russia, the British Em- 
pire and the United States are determining 
factors. 

The Combined General Staff of the 
United Nations has the most accurate in- 
formation available and can interpret it 
most logically. 

It should decide the question without 
outside pressure. The controlling considera- 
tion should be the minimizing of the 
total loss of lives of citizens of the United 
Nations. 

With my limited (and perhaps inaccur- 
ate) knowledge of those factors, I favor 
a second front this year, but not through 
France. 


Walter Duranty 


New York, N.Y.; Writer; Former Moscow 


Correspondent; Author of the book “A 
Short History of Soviet Russia” and other 
books, 

answers: 


The Russians were told in June of last 
year that a second front—in their sense of 
the word—would be opened soon against 
Germany. 

What is the meaning of “soon”? 

That is the moral side of the problem, 
but there is also its material side. Will a 
front in Eu- 
now—a_ second 
in the Russian 

hasten 


second 
rope 
front 
sense our 
United Nations’ vic- 
tory or retard it? No 
hairsplitting about 
the meaning of the 
words second front or 
argle-bargling about 
mutual 
between 


confidence 
Allies can 
affect this fundamen- 
tal issue, which can 
only be decided by military experts. In 
wartime, for good or ill, the last word rests 
with the soldiers, and to them must be left 
the answer. 


—Acme 
WALTER DURANTY 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1943 





Russia frequently has been asking Great 
| Britain and the United States for a “second 
front” in Western Europe. Prime Minister 
| Churchill, in his speech last week, ex- 

pressed the views of President Roosevelt 
and himself by promising a secont front in 
France, when and if military considerations 
alone warrant it. 
Because of widespread interest in this 
subject, The United States News asked 
| writers, military experts and other authori- 
ties on Russia this question: 


Should the United States and 
Great Britain give more help to Rus- 
sia by invading France this year? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








Louis Fischer 


New York, N.Y.; Specialist on Study of 
Soviet Republic and European Politics; Au- 
thor of “Soviet Journey” and Other Publi- 
cations on Russia, 
answers: 

There could be only two reasons for 
weighing the wisdom of invading France 
this year. One 
son would be to save 
Russia from threaten- 
ing collapse. No such 
collapse threatens. 
The other reason 
would be to hasten 
victory in the war. I 
think Roosevelt and 
Churchill want that 
victory as much as 
Moscow and need no 
prodding from Stalin. 

The invasion of 
France, therefore, should not be considered 
from the angle of aid to Russia. In gen- 
eral, I think Russia would get more aid 
from us if she co-operated more with us. 


(by telegraph) 


rea- 


—Acme 


LOUIS FISCHER 


Maj. Gen. J. B. Allison 


(Ret.); York, S.C.; Organized and Trained 
Troops at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., in 
World War |; Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army in 1935, 


answers: 

Concerning a second front from Great 
Britain against Germany, I believe one 
will be necessary eventually, but I believe 
it should be left to the Chief of Staff. I 
know General Marshall; he is an able sol- 
dier, and I am sure will deliver this blow 
to Germany when we are ready. It should 
not be attempted sooner, no matter what 
view Russia expresses about it. 
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CORRODE 





Here at last the answer 


to Corrosion Problems 


ANTI- 








New Efficient Safeguard 
Developed by Cities Service 





Anti-Corrode Meets Severest Corrosion 


Requirements. it's Easy, Economical 


To Apply. 


Out of months of Cities Service Research, 
there has come an extraordinary corrosion 
preventive that brings amazing results. 
Actual tests prove its unusual efficiency. 
Anti-Corrode is a reliable safeguard which 
can be applied to raw stocks, finished parts, 
or to complete machines. And it easily meets 
the test of protecting freshly polished steel 
immersed in 3% salt solution for more than 
20 hours! 


SAFE, HARMLESS 


Anti-Corrode provides a safe film which does 
not affect the metal. What’s more, it gets 
into places difficult to reach and keeps them 
protected under the severest atmospheric 
conditions! It can be removed easily with 
gasolene or kerosene. 


A LUBRICANT, TOO 


It also serves as a lubricant so that it need 
not be removed when the metal is drawn, 
stamped or otherwise formed. 


For further information on how to obtain an 
adequate sample of Anti-Corrode, fill out 
and mail the coupon—today! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 1741 

Sixty Wall Tower, 

New York 5, N. Y. 


I'd like to test Anti-Corrode on my 
own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. 
Send me | 


Name 


SPL ccusicssuncshnasenasesuioinatiniantninindutdinaiaianminmentiantin 


Company 


Address 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY ! 
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_Finance Wael 


Title Reg. U.S. 








‘INDUCED SAVINGS’ AS CHECK 
ON WAR BOND REDEMPTION 


There is more to the Third War Loan 
drive than simply getting the money. The 
Treasury, with a carefully planned cam- 
paign, believes it will get the full $15,000,- 
000,000 it wants. It may get much more. 

In and out of Congress, offi- 
cials are wondering about something else. 
This concerns the three U.S. 
Savings Bonds, of which the Treasury ex- 
pects to sell $5,000,000,000 worth during 
the drive. Briefly, it is this: 

Will these bonds, sold, remain 
sold? Or will buyers rush to redeem them 
before their 10-to-12-year maturities? 

Outstanding at the end of July were 
more than $22,000,000,000, purchase price, 
of the series. Of the total, slightly more 
than half were Series E, so-called War 
Savings Bonds, sold to individuals in de- 
nominations of $25 and up. They are re- 
deemable at buyer’s demand any time 60 
days after purchase. They are known in 
some circles “demand” 
bonds. Partly because of the 60-day redemp- 
tion clause, they are extremely popular. 

“T can get my money back any time 
after 60 days,” is a remark heard frequent- 
ly when these bonds are bought. 


however, 


series of 


once 


congressional 


as 


Buyers have been getting their money 
back lately at a rising rate. In August, for 
instance, redemptions were $152,000,000 
—19 per cent of August sales. A year 
earlier, redemptions were $32,000,000, less 
than 5 per cent of the month’s sales. 

Why the big increase? 

Pay-as-you-go taxes are regarded as the 
main reason. Many buyers, whose pay is 
smaller because of tax withholdings, are 
cashing to pay bills. Others are 
cashing bonds to get funds for the tax pay- 
ment due September 15. Such is the belief. 


bonds 


Vacation spending probably has caused 
quite a number of buyers to part with 
some of their Such redemptions 
are regarded as seasonal. 

Higher living costs are thought to be a 
small factor, although contributing some- 
what to redemptions in hardship cases. 


bonds. 


None of these factors, or any other, has 
slowed the sale of Savings Bonds, how- 


ever. With pay-as-you-go tax withhold- 
ings in effect in July and August, sales 
were larger—$1,691,000,000 to $1,598,- 


000,000—than in the same months in 1942 
when there were no income or victory tax 
deductions from pay envelopes. 


While sales have risen slowly, redemp- 
tions have skyrocketed. 
“Induced savings’ may furnish the 


formula to halt the rising trend of redemp- 
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tions. Under this proposal, soon to come 
before Congress, holders of demand bonds 
would be “induced” to exchange them for 
nonnegotiable bonds, 
at varying 
war 


which would be re- 
deemable dates a year or two 
after the The “inducement” 
would be a deduction from income, for tax 
up to half of the amount of 
bonds exchanged. The conversion would 
be voluntary on the bondholder’s part. 
Otherwise, the Treasury 
outstanding at the 
billions in “demand” 


ends. 
purposes, 
would have 


close tens of 
bonds. The total 


’ 
wars 


outstanding at the end of the Third War 
Loan drive is planned at approximately 


$27,000,000,000. And should holders rush 
then to redeem their bonds, the Treasury 





—Wide World : 
WAR BONDS IN THE MAKING 
. . slow sales, rapid redemptions 


would have to undertake extensive new 
financing that is not now in the picture 
and not desirable at any time. 


Row_over tax estimates. The con- 


troversy over the forthcoming new tax 
program has started, even before the 


plan is formulated. There’s a_ possibility 
that the courts may be asked to decide it. 

Point at issue: Shall the staff of 
congressional tax experts get the pre- 
liminary data they want for use in making 
recommendations to Congress directly 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, oF 
must they get them via Secretary Morgen- 
thau? 

A secondary point: Shall these experts 
get such material directly from other de- 
partments and agencies, such as the 
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BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Wild Rubber via “Sea Mule” to war! 


TO TRAR BE} 


. 


| 
ims: os Somewhere up the hot, muddy Amazon a snub-nosed barge churns in to 
om | Se. rh shore for a cargo of wild latex rubber. The “Sea Mule” has found another 


ure = , ? , . , : 
ia al job! It’s the new idea in marine power, this Chrysler 





| Marine Tractor... and today it’s pushing war supplies 


tax ship-to-shore and up great rivers...through stifling 
Ms heat and bitter cold. Nicknamed “Sea Mule” 
it. by the Navy, this new power unit is built around Ge 
of a sturdy 8-cylinder Chrysler Royal Marine Engine. a = > preston © 
pre- : 
ae It can be bolted to a barge in a few minutes... can ae eet oy 
ctly go into action instantly! The “Sea Mule” ; WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 
, OF . ss —_ Industrial Engines ¢ Marine Engines 
gen- is another idea that was originated and developed Cannon Parts s ‘Tank Parts * Nevy 
by Chrysler Division...is now serving the Saeresy Sl yh 
erts Panels ¢ Air Raid Sirens ¢ Gun 
de cause of freedom all over the world! Boxes * Fire-Fighting Equipment ¢ 
h ] Navy Searchlight Reflectors. 
the 
ws THE WATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WARTIME TRANSPORTATION WEEDS 
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a launching daz, 


ung by... 


BASKET WEAVE CABLE... 


A shipyard was “‘stumped” for a 
quantity of basket-weave electrical 
cable urgently needed to complete 
a group of tankers. Unless the cable 
could be delivered on the job within 
24 hours, construction schedules 
would bog down, launching dates 
would not be met. 


Feverish activity in the yard’s pur- 
chasing department failed to turn 
up a single foot of cable. One of 
their calls went out to GRAYBAR. 
But even GRAYBAR’S knowledge of 
cable manufacturers served only to 
verify that none of the missing “‘bas- 
ket-weave” was to be found in stock. 


Then Graybar ingenuity swung 
into action. A call to the GRAYBAR 
office in a neighboring city revealed 
that a shipyard there had received 


GiraybaR 


a shipment of cable of the type re- 
quired. Upon explanation of the 
urgent need, arrangements were 
made for this customer to “borrow” 
enough to meet the emergency. Be- 
fore the one-day deadline was up, the 
cable reached the job, and construc- 
tion proceeded according to plan. 


This is but a sample of GRAYBAR 
flexibility in furnishing electrical 
materials to be installed in ships, 
planes and ordnance... production 
items as well as construction items. 
In your day-to-day purchases of 
electrical supplies, you’ll find 
GRAYBAR equally successful at ex- 
pediting delivery, at fitting in with 
your purchasing procedure, at sav- 
ing buying time all down the line. 
WhynotcheckwithGRAYBARtoday? 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 











Army, Navy, Office of Price Administrg. 
tion, etc., or shall Secretary Morgenthay 
collect the information and pass it on ty 
the congressional experts? 

Secretary Morgenthau is represented a 
feeling he should be the official funnel] fo 
such information. The experts who assis 
the tax committees of Congress want the 
data straight from the source without the 
information passing through the office of 
Secretary Morgenthau. 

A provision in last year’s tax law give 
the congressional tax experts the right t 
demand their information direct. They 
could subpoena it, if matters came to 
impasse. If they did so, the Treasury, r. 
portedly considering the new provisigy 
both unwise and unconstitutional, might 
appeal to the courts. 


September 15 tax return isn’t 
be the simple chore that pay-as-you-g 
advocates had in mind. It is full of su. 
prises. Treasury officials, who didn’t make 
the law but must administer it, are wor 
ried over the possibility that many tax. 
payers will make mistakes, and have bee: 
issuing warnings almost daily. 

Victory tax income deductions are ex. 
pected to stump many taxpayers. On the 
taxpayer’s long work sheet are two col- 
umns. One is for estimated income subject 
to the income tax, the other for estimated 
income subject to the Victory tax. The 
two totals will be different in all cases, if 
the return is correct, where a taxpayer has 
sustained loss or gain from sales of capita 
assets. Capital gains are not subject to 
the Victory tax. 

Deductions will vary even more. In but 
few cases, it is believed, will the total 
be the same in the two adjacent columns 
The chief reason lies in two deductions— 
interest and taxes. You may deduct al 
interest you pay and virtually all taxes 
(except federal income tax) from your 
income subject to the income tax. But 
you may not deduct these items from 
your income subject to the Victory tas 
unless they were paid out in the course o 
your business. 

For instance, you are allowed to dedutt, 
for income tax purposes, interest paid 0 
your home mortgage and taxes paid 0 


your home and personal property. But you 
are not allowed to deduct such payments 
for Victory tax purposes, from your it 
come. And there are other differences 
Better read instructions carefully. 
Congress soon will try to simplify it 
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MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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: Where Office Machines 
. can’t be coddled 


-| Underwood's 
“| the choice... 





1. Secret Airport —/n the African wilds a Pan 


American World Airways plane floats at its 


t te —From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
ie Airways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
SUI- . Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
make contribute to Pan American’s efficient operation 
Wor are those which help organize its thousands of 
tax- essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
beer ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 
ee Elliott Fisher, 
n the 
) Oh 2. No Casualties Permitted —Unilike the 407 U. S. 
ibject cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
nate are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
The such remote outposts as this airport must rely 
ses, If completely on the unfailing durability of its 
al has office machines. Here, Pan American installed 
apita Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 
ct are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 
that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
in but without vacations, they have required remark- 
total ably little special attention. 
umns 
"al 3. Service in War—Air crossroads of the world 





: . , — ” , today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
axes 





ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 

your * oa ¢ : 
- “Bat ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
7 13 flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
* Qo supply adding and accounting machines under 
ee WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 

. many companies with their wartime accounting 
leduc problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 
aid ol Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting a ae ee all products _ avail- 
aid on Adding-Figuring Machines Machines , able from coast to coast. 
ut you 
‘ments. 
ur iD 
srences 
v Underwood 
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,| Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, 
Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts 


—Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
Miscellaneous Items. 





Enlist Your Dollars ... Buy War Bonds... To 
P’h. Shorten the Duration 





CARBINES 


Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. 


PUTTING OUR PRISONERS TO WORK 


How Captured Soldiers May Be Hired to Ease Labor Shortag 


Conditions employers 
must observe to tap 
new man-power source 


A growing supply of German and Ital- 
ian war prisoners is becoming available 
for certain types of work in labor-shortage 
areas in the United States. Employers in- 
terested in this new source of man power 
will do well to inquire into the conditions 
surrounding the hiring of prisoners. 

Certain conditions have been laid down 
by international treaty and by Government 
regulations. Under these regulations: 

Prisoners may be hired only for 
work that is not related to the pro- 
duction or transportation of muni- 
tions or for transportation of material 
intended for combat units; they can- 
not be hired for degrading, unhealth- 
ful or hazardous work; they may be 
hired only after employers have ex- 
hausted every other source of labor 
in their localities; prisoners must be 
paid wages that conform to prevail- 
ing rates for similar work by civil- 
ians; they cannot be used to impair 
wages, working conditions or employ- 
ment opportunities of resident work- 
ers; and they must be accorded the 


same working conditions as civilians 


performing the same kind of work. 

Because prisoners must be kept under 
guard, they will not be available to em- 
ployers as individuals, but only in groups. 
Their field of usefulness will be confined 
largely to outdoor work where large num- 
bers can be kept under guard at one 
time. Their employment in factories will 
be limited by two factors: they cannot be 
used in the manufacture of arms or mu- 
nitions of any kind as the danger of 
sabotage of machinery may be great. 

There already are more than 100,000 
captured Italians and Germans in this 
country and the number is expected to 
rise sharply. Large numbers are expected 
to be used to augment the farm labor 
supply. In Alabama, prisoners have re- 
placed U.S. troops who had been assigned 
to emergency duty in harvesting a peanut 
crop that already is faced with partial 
ruin by a shortage of pickers. There is 
talk of sending thousands of prisoners into 
the North woods to cut timber for pulp. 

Before you, as an employer, are eli- 
gible to hire prisoners, you must convince 
the War Manpower Commission that you 
have taken all steps possible to find civil- 
ian workers in your own locality. 

How to apply. If you can use prisoners, 
you should apply to the nearest office of 
the United States Employment Service. 


PRISONERS: They lost a war, gained prevailing wages 


After that, the application is in the h 
of State and regional War Manpg 
Commission offices and the War Dep 
ment. If the WMC approves, it will g 
you a priority based upon the need 
other employers in the area who 
applied for prison labor. The War Dep 
ment then will decide if it can m 
prisoners available in that area under { 
employment terms you are ready to o 
WMC and the War Department 
want to know how many workers 
will need, type of work, length of t 
needed, wages to be paid, whether you ag 
provide transportation and __ noond 
meals, etc. The proximity of your plant 
a prison camp will have some bearing @ 
whether you will be considered eligi 
although temporary camps are being estahy 
lished where necessary to meet acute ual 
ages. For detailed information, you 
obtain USES Headquarters Bulletin No, 
from your local WMC officer or by writi 
national headquarters in Washington. 


Wage and salary controls. } 
regulations just issued by the Office 
Economic Stabilization tighten still fu 
the controls over salaries and wages 
ercised by the War Labor Board and te 
Treasury. In issuing the regulations, OBS) 
Director Fred Vinson does a modernizing) 
job on regulations issued last October to 
make them conform to executive ordes 
and acts of Congress since that date. 0 
importance to employers are these pe 
visions in the new regulations: 

Trust funds. Companies facing the pro 
lems raised by limitations on salary 
wage increases will not be permitted @ 
set up special stock-bonus and profit-shat 
ing plans for their employes. Such pla 
are considered salary and wage paymenll 
unless they provide benefits for death, ® 
tirement, sickness or disability. 

As a hypothetical example, it would ad 
be legal for a concern that is flush will 
wartime profits to contribute to an a 
ployes’ trust fund with the unders 
that no payments were to be made to 
ployes for 10 years. Mr. Vinson’s 
would consider such a plan a pay i 
in disguise. Employers will continue 
be free, however, to contribute to i 
ance, pension and group _hospitali 
plans. 

Maximum salaries. Under Mr. Vi 
interpretation of the act of Congress 
killed the $25,000 limitation on net 
aries, the Treasury may fix maximum 
aries for executives who do pa 
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types of work so long as no attempt j 
made to cut the salaries of executives wh 
are receiving higher salaries for the san, 
kind of work at the time the maximy i 
fixed. In other words, one general mg, 
ager’s salary may be limited to $40,009, 
year, but another general manager gettin, 
$50,000 can continue to receive that pay 

Tapered wage increases. WLB and thy 
Treasury are required to taper dom 
sharply all increases in the higher ink 
brackets when wage adjustments are mad 
to correct wage inequalities within a play 
or to correct substandards or maladjug. 
ments. WLB has been using the tapering 
off plan to some extent, but in other cas 
has approved general wage increases ; 
plants where some wage rates were cp. 
sidered to be substandard. Now, whe 
wages of the lowest-paid employes are jp. 
creased to correct substandards, wages of 
higher-paid workers cannot be raise 
proportionately, but must be tapered of 

Small businesses. Employers of fever 
than nine workers are exempt from way 
and salary controls. WLB has a policy ¢ 
exempting such employers under its ow: 
regulations, but has withdrawn the ex. 
emptions in some cases where small em 





ployers have made use of their privileg 
of paying higher wages to lure worker 
All the mythical powers of Aladdin’s Lamp couldn’t have ee —_— se pe A prime examph 
: such a w awal occurre . 
produced a better answer to the Navy’s requirements for com- of such a withdrawal occurred on the We 
Mebtweiaht . Fi Coast when WLB deprived small loggin 
pact, lightweight steam generating equipment than they found a sae os in Gve Ge 
: and sawmill companies in five States o 
in Clayton Flash Type Boilers. Because they exactly “filled the : - ee 
pag : ‘ the exemption because of complaints that 
bill,’ Clayton steam generator production was diverted over- - 
: 7 : : ee Fein these companies had been taking worker: 
night from commercial channels to shipyards building Navy from larger companies. The questi 
° ° ars e . SUOT 
vessels . . . and since then has been stepped up many times. now arises whether the blanket exemptio 
Using only one-third the space and weighing but one-quarter as ordered by Mr. Vinson nullifies WLB’s a- 
much as conventional marine boilers, Clayton steam generators cook tion in withdrawing the exemptions. 
the food and heat the coffee, provide steam for distilling, sterilizing, ; : . : 
: rs ra Salaries. The new regulations authorize 
heating, blowing the whistles, and scores iti, Sanne t be the easel 
of other vital services on fighting and 1e ireasury to apply the yardstick used 
patrol ships of fifteen different types. by W LB in passing upon requests for 
They come to working pressure in five salary increases. Thus, the Treasury may 
minutes, automatically and instantly approve salary increases up to the min: 
adjust themselves from full load to heat- mum of tested and going rates paid for 
ing only a few gallons of water, deliver the same work in comparable plants in a 
from ap ag ty at Oe — area, and may allow increases above the 
ere for eee minimum in unusual cases to meet critical 
war production needs. Also, the Treasury 
may apply WLB’s “little steel” formu 
to salaries under its control. 





Clayton boiler “magic” was thor- 
oughly demonstrated by a long record 
of leadership in peace-time industry . . . 
since doubled and re-doubled in Naval 
service . .. and will again be available to . 
industry when the war is over. Deferment of skilled workers. 
Selective Service headquarters has taker 
a long step toward assuring employer 
that the most highly skilled workers 2 


Forces are Kerrick Kleaners .. . Kerrick i “a war-production plants will not be draftel 
Cleaning Kompounds ...Clayton Hy- at any time during the war. 
draulic Dynamometers . . . Clayton Steam Compactness of Clayton Steam Generators is Washington headquarters takes the p> 


OTHER CLAYTON PRODUCTS 
@ Other Clayton products aiding our Armed 





Generators ...Clayton Boring Bars and cower modal: Length Si" width 3 height sition that men who are on the new is 
Holders. 5°10". Weight dry 1800 pounds, of 149 critical occupations are absolutely 


indispensable when they are working 
support of the war effort. For thi 
reason, the Washington office has 
formed State Selective Service directos 
that these persons must be deferred 
even if they fall in the 18-to-25-year a 
group. The 18-to-25-year-olds heretoior 
ALHAMBRA had not been considered deferable be 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 
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“SRYMASTER’ 


é 4  * a \4 w/e 
iia > 4 1 Ah, , - 
wo cov — 


on AEROLS* 


“Mission completed”, is the terse message flashed 


Bites OP MGIEL ELE. %, 





to headquarters as this giant troopship makes a safe 


Aerol landing at an advanced air base. 


Called “Skymasters”, Douglas C-54 transports have 
a load carrying capacity equal to a railroad boxcar. 
Despite their great weight, these aerial leviathans 
land with remarkable ease because the shock is 
absorbed by Aerols. 


The protection Aerols give on the troopships of 
today forecasts the safety they will provide on the 


peacetime transports of tomorrow. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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—= 
I DUSTRIALISTS with vision 

are turning theireyes toward 
North Carolina as they make 
plans for the future. Here in 
this balanced State are to be 
found all the elements that as- 
sure an efficient and profitable 
manufacturing operation: Cli- 
mate permitting year-round 
production... closeby mar- 
kets ... water, rail and truck 
transportation. . . hydro-elec- 
tric power... 


raw materials 





of the widest variety .. . loyal, 
intelligent /abor that prides it- 
self upon giving a full day’s 
work for a day's wage. 
Post-war industrial plan- 
ners are invited to write today 
for specific information engi- 
neered to your-field. Address 
Commerce and Industry Di- 
vision, 3157 Department of 


Conservation and Develop- 


ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








yond six months on replacement schedules. 

This latest memorandum to State qj. 
rectors comes as near being a mandatory 
order to local boards as it is in the power 
of Washington headquarters to issue. ]t 
specifies that, before a man on the critica] 
occupation list is drafted, he must be 
given every opportunity for occupational 
deferment. If he isn’t necessary to his 
present employer, a search must be made 
to place him with some other employer 
who needs his services. 

Now, if a local board is getting ready 
to order the induction of such a man, 
Washington headquarters says it must 
withhold that induction for 30 days to give 
the United States Employment Service 
an opportunity to locate him elsewhere 
or to determine whether he is indispen- 
sable to his present employer. If the USES 
does place him or decides he is needed 
where he is, his local board is instructed 
to hold up his induction another 10 days 
so that his employer may file Form 424 
requesting occupational deferment. 

Filing this form by employers is an im- 
portant step in the procedure, for, unless 
such a form is filed within 10 days, the 
local board may order the man inducted. 


Strike election. Balloting unde 
the strike clause of the War Labor Dis. 
putes Act took a new turn last week when, 
for the first time in the 16 strike elections 
held thus far, a majority of workers ina 
plant voted against a work stoppage. 
However, this may not be too significant 
since a large majority of the employes vot- 
ing against a strike were not members of 
the union that requested the election. 

This was the situation: The United 
Brotherhood of Welders (independent), 
representing a small segment of workers in 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp. plant in St. 
Louis, had sought recognition from the 
National Labor Relations Board as a 
separate bargaining unit for welders in 
the plant. The International Association 
of Machinists (independent) is the certi- 
fied bargaining unit for the entire plant, 
and NLRB rejected the welders’ request. 
Then the welders filed a strike notice. 

NLRB decided that al! workers in the 
plant should be entitled to vote on the 
strike issue, so it conducted two elections, 
one among the welders and the other 
among production workers. The result: 
89.1 per cent of the welders voted to strike, 
but an overwhelming majority of all work- 
ers in the plant voted against a strike 
Then the welders walked out. 

Other strike-election results for the week 
ended September 3: 

General Drivers and Helpers (AFL), 
empioyed by Strand Baking Co., Marshall 
town, Ia. The vote: 9 in favor, none 
against a strike. ; 

United Construction Workers, Distnet 
50, employed by Ex-L Brass Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bronx, N.Y. The vote: 16 ™ 
favor, 1 against a strike. 
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mtroducing the Navy's first 


land-based bomber 


1. PV-1—That’s the U. S. Navy’s 


name for the Vega Ventura. It’s a 
nautical version of the smashing new 
twin-engine bomber that is making a 


flaming Hell out of German industrial 
centers 1n almost daily R.A. F. raids. 
These deep-bellied Navy PV-1’ssirike 
at sea. They swoop in low from the 
sky with torpedoes for marauding sur- 
face craft or “ash can” depth charges 
for sub-busting. 





2. Operating from land bases. the 
PV-1 is the first Navy bomber of its 
type to tackle the job of clearing Allied 
shipping lanes so that precious sup- 
plies may go through. Airfields on 








small island outposts are big enough 
for PV-1’s, and droppable fuel tanks 
give the planes range to blast the en- 
emy. They are proving to be one of 
the answers to the important prob- 


lem of licking enemy submarines. 





3. Like the Ventura it is versatile— 
capable of many jobs. Although de- 
signed primarily for bombing, 4000 
h.p. can also be useful for towing tar- 
gets for fast fighter plane practice, or 


for hauling troop-laden gliders. 


4. Bigger, faster, and able to carry a 
larger load than the Lockheed Hud- 
son, which they closely resemble, the 


PV-1and the Vega Ventura retain the 


same qualities of dependability. Sin- 
gle spar wing construction, 100% 
X-Ray of all stress parts and rugged- 
ness of design are the qualities of 
stamina that permit these planes to go 
through so much—yet bring their 


fighting crews- home safely. 
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A subsidiary of Lockheed 
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V-Containers of Boxboard... 


made with 


Tuev're DUMPED into the ocean from a moving 
freighter. They're rolled and twisted by the tides. Then 
swept up on the beach by battering waves. But their 
precious cargoes are kept safe and serviceable, for im- 
mediate use by our armed forces all over the globe. 


These containers have helped solve the problem of 
delivering food, supplies and equipment to isolated, hard- 
to-reach detachments in the far corners of the world. 
Made from Plaskon Resin Glue-bonded fibre board, 
V-containers are extremely strong and water-resistant. 
Plaskon synthetic resin glue itself is completely water- 
proof and weatherproof. Heat, cold, gasoline, oil and 
common solvents have no effect upon its amazingly tena- 
cious bonding grip. Mold or fungus cannot destroy its 
holding power. Because these features assure an unusual 
degree of permanence, Plaskon Resin Glue is being 
widely used for bonding paper, wood and fabrics. 


Plaskon Resin Glue 


The list of highly important war goods made with 
Plaskon Resin Glue includes merchant ships, assault and 
landing boats, supply barges; airplane propellers, fuse- 
lages, wings, noses, pilots’ seats; gliders; landing ramps; 
life rafts and buoys; skis; prefabricated houses; and many 
other products which must meet unusual manufacturing 
and service requirements. 

Our ability to supply Plaskon depends directly upon 
W. P. B. Allocation Order M-331. 


as PLASKON 


DIVISION 
LIBBEY *OWENS*FORD 
GLASS COMPANY 
2150 Sylvan Ave. 
Toledo 6, Ohio RACE MARK REGISTERED 
Canadian Agent: 
**RESIN GLUE** 


Canadian Industries, 
Lid., Montreai, P. Q. 





Special Kaport: 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WANTED: WOMEN FOR WAR JOBS 


Industry's Growing Dependence on Leisure Class to Meet Goals 


Efforts of employers 
fo reduce turnover and 
absences among workers 


At least 1,000,000 women who are not 
working today must give up their leisure 
or jobs in factories and on farms during 
he next 12 months if this country is to 

set its present production goals. 

This means that social changes resulting 
from the vast increase in women workers 

going to reach still deeper into Ameri- 
san living. The women who wanted jobs 
nd could take them without much urg- 
already are at work. Now, thousands 
women who never worked before and 
sbably cannot work without upsetting 
routine habits are going to be called upon 
to take a job. On their willingness to 
e the shift voluntarily may depend 

he need for a national service law. 

Need for women workers. The reason 
hy is found in a few statistics. During 
he year ending next July, about 2,000,- 

) men are going to leave work benches 
or the Army and Navy. During the same 
period, an additional 1,600,000 new work- 
rs will be needed for munitions indus- 
ries. That makes a total demand for 

600,000 persons. 

Transfers from less-essential industries 

the armed forces and to war work are 
mpected to number about 2,300,000. Pos- 

y another 300,000 male workers will 
added to the national labor force 
rough growth of population. The deficit 

1,000,000 will have to come from the 

aks of women not now employed. 

So about one out of every four women 
mder 45, not now occupied and without 
mall children to care for, may be called 
pon to take a job for the duration. Al- 
pady, 17,100,000 women (one out of 
Wwery three over 14 years of age) are em- 
ployed in civil life; another 100,000 are in 
he armed forces. Among widowed, sepa- 
ated and divorced women, one out of 
ery two is working. Three out of every 

e single girls have jobs. One out of 
ery six wives draws a pay check. 

Where women already work. More 
han 2,300,000 women are working on 

ms. Most of them are the wives and 
aughters of farmers, though the War 
manpower Commission set out this year 

» attract 300,000 women from cities to 
lp out during the present harvest peak, 

th another 60,000 enrolled in the Wom- 

Bs Land Army. Complete details are 
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not yet available on how well this program 
is working out. At any rate, most of the 
women in farm work will retire to house- 
work as they do every year after the peak 
season is past. But, this year, at least 
100,000 more women than normally stay 
in farm jobs must carry on the year-round 
to replace men. So the July, 1944, esti- 
mated need for women farm workers is 
2,400,000. 

Women in nonfarm work number 14,- 
800,000 today, about 5,000,000 more than 
are normally employed. By July, 1944, 
another 900,000 must be added. Many 
times that number of women actually will 
go into new jobs, transferring from non- 
essential jobs to war industries, replacing 
those who stop work altogether. 

Where women will be needed. The 
additional 900,000 new women workers 
are not all needed in direct war work. 
WMC now is emphasizing that, for every 
woman in the glamorized jobs of welding, 
riveting, etc., five of her sisters will be 
needed in the daily jobs of running eating 


places, laundries, telephone exchanges, 


business offices, local stores and in other 
essential civilian occupations. 

That is an outline of the woman labor 
demand. If the problem were as simple as 
recruiting another 1,000,000 women for 
jobs, WMC could consider it fairly easy. 
Women’s opportunities 
shows their eagerness to start earning. But 
getting another 1,000,000 to take jobs is 
just the start of WMC’s difficulties. 

First, needs are local. Officials have 
little doubt that there are enough women 
to do the jobs before them. But they are 
not in the right places. Vast numbers of 
women can’t 
where 


response to job 


be shifted into war centers 
housing community utilities 
already are critically short, even if the 
That is 
why women-for-work campaigns are han- 
dled on a local basis. 


and 
women would leave their homes. 


This means that in 
some areas women competent, able and 
willing to work can’t find jobs. 

Excessive turnover. In fact, WMC's 
most pressing problem today is to keep 
women already 


employed on the job. 


Women are quitting as fast as new ones 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES 
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From April, 1942, 
to June, 1943: 
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Scene from Ride "Em Cowboy with Abbott and Costello. A 
Universal feature now available through the Bell & Howell 


Filmosound Library for churches, schools, USO, clubs, 


private homes, and other approved non-theatrical locations. 


Eddie’s on a ONE HOUR furlough 


He’s almost forgotten cramped, 
sweating hours inside the turret 
of his General Sherman... the 
ever-present pang of homesick- 
ness isn’t quite so sharp when he 
can laugh ...and he’s laughing 
now, as the Filmosound pours out 
the fun and glamour of a Holly- 
wood feature. He’s laughing. 

And Eddie’s officers know the 
value of a soldier’s laugh... and 
the worth of movies to provoke 
that laughter. That’s why Filmo- 
sound Projectors are close to 
fighting men on almost every 
battle front... and in the Navy’s 
fighting ships. 





*Opti-onics is the combined sciences of 
Optics and Electronics. Related and simulta- 
neous research and 
engineering by Bell 
& Howell in these 
and in the mechan- 
ical sciences are 
giving important 
advantages to our 
fighting forces. Op- 
ti-onics will bring 
many new things 
to American living, 
after the war. 


Opt-,onics 


BELL« HOWELL 





#Trade-mark registered 


And back home in Army camps 
and Naval bases, untrained men 
study actual battle movies made 
with Filmo cameras. Movies 
teach millions how to outsmart 
and outfight a wily enemy... 
movies show the road to Victory. 

This, then, is the single task of 
Bell & Howell... to produce the 
Filmo motion picture equipment 
and the special sighting devices 
that will in turn produce a war- 
smart, hard-hitting fighting 
force. And every lesser job will 
have to wait! 


Support the Third 


War Loan — Buy 
More War Bonds 


Film? & 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 






Products combining the sciences of 


OPTics « electrONics « mechanICS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEcM and Srowell 














are hired. Some officials say the gTeatey 
cause for the back-to-home movement j 
the optimism that the war is won, whig 
has swept the country recently. 

But the departing women Works, 
themselves most frequently give fan 
problems as the reason for quitting, May 
married women find it impossible to cap 
the double load of working and caring fy 
a family. This traces usually to the | 
of community services. Women taki, 
jobs expect their families to eat out - 
to send their laundry out, to have thi 
children cared for at community center 
When they find it impossible to get sq 
services, they give up their jobs to th 
care of their homes. 

However, there are many contributiy 
factors. Many women have taken js 
they later found distasteful. The Wop. 
en’s Advisory Committee of WMC, hes. 
ed by Miss Margaret A. Hickey, is trying 
to cut down on this cause of turnover by 
emphasizing job guidance. Increased }. 
come of husbands explains why sm 


Ci ii 
—OWI phowo 


MISS MARGARET HICKEY 
... the turnover bothers 


women find their net income from wot, 
after taxes, not worth the extra effort. 
Absenteeism. The absentee rate for 
women, about half again as high as that 
for men, poses another difficult problem. 
The higher rate is largely accounted for 
by the higher sickness rate among womel. 
But wartime inconveniences add to tt ® 
war centers. Women need time off ft 
shopping, for housework for which » 
maids are available, for appearances be 
fore ration boards, for personal servis 
that men take care of in less time. 
To remove these causes of absentts, 
some plants have installed beauty parlors, 
grocery stores, shopping services. One a 
craft plant is giving time off for perse 


necessities. Another offers women worker 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 


auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 


Tomorrow is a military 


No bands play—no crowds cheer— 
but twoscore men are setting out on 
one of war’s most hazardous missions 
-.. running the U-boat gauntlet 
with a cargo of weapons and sup- 
plies. They don’t know—or ask— 
their destination, schedule, or risk. 
Every tomorrow is a military secret! 

For the fact that we have a fast- 
growing merchant marine, we can 
thank a far-sighted Government. In 
1936, Congress declared a momen- 
tous U. S. policy: for security in 
peace or war, this country must have 
an adequate merchant fleet, “owned 
and operated under the United States 
flag by citizens . . . manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel.” 

Ably administered by the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, this Act set 
out to recapture for America a lead- 
er's place among maritime nations. 


It reawakened the art of shipbuild- 
ing, stimulated shipping companies. 

And it brought to life again the 
great American seafaring tradition. 
Today, under the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, 25,000 men at a time 
—citizens all—are learning the ways 
of ships and the sea at ten crack 
schools for deck officers, engineers, 
and specialists. Our five new vessels 
a day must be manned by new per- 
sonnel—men who will go to sea with 
ships and know-how, wages and 
working conditions second to none. 

We at American Export Lines in- 
augurated our own building program 


American Exp 


orf Lines IB , 
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secret! 


before the war. Our new ships helped 
us introduce better service, speed 
and schedules to ports from Morocco 
to Burma, where we carried the prod- 
ucts of U. S. farms and factories, 
bringing back essential imports. 
When war broke, our vessels abroad 
rushed to load strategic materials 
to start vital U. S. stock-piles. 

Today, a bold new maritime pro- 
gram moves full speed ahead! 





The U. S. Merchant Marine needs 
men—apply at your nearest we a 
Employment Service Office. 





American Export Airlines, too, shorten the supply lines to our fighting forces. 





Plomb Engineers 


Know the Angles 


to meet special 
war tool needs 





—— Gonsut us 2h ous Toblon 


When it comes to making special tools to get at the tough 
spots, there’s no substitute for experience. Plomb engineers 
have solved many such problems. They can help find the 


answer to yours, too. Write us about it. 


SPECIAL TOOLS OF FINEST QUALITY 


Whatever the shape or size, your special tool will be of the 
same high quality as all the regular tools in the famous Plomb 
line. The same engineers will design it. The finest available 
materials will be used. Every detail will make it worthy of the 
Plomb name it carries. For prompt action, write or call today. 
Plomb Tools Contracting Company—A Division of the Plomb 
Too! Company, Los Angeles 11, California. 



















FOR REGULAR TOOLS, CALL THE PLOMB DEALER IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


a 40-hour week in place of the regular 
plant schedule of 48 hours. 

Skill. As far as skill and application ap 
concerned, women are proving out ver 
well in the opinion of nearly all employer, 
The huskier women are doing almost every 
job men do, in most occupations. Wome, 
are making the best record in light pre. 
cision work where nimbleness and _repeti. 
tive work are at a premium. Many a fag. 
tory manager feels he can increase the 
percentage of women he employs and plans 
to do so, but says that it may not be pos. 
sible to use so many if experienced mep 
supervisors are lost in too great number 

Future. The fact is that women are dp. 
ing so well that thousands of them plap 
to stay on the job after the war. About 
half of the women in war plants now gay 
they want to keep their jobs when peace 
comes. Women leaders, including Mis 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Labor De 
partment’s Women’s Bureau, complain 
that men are by-passing women in their 
postwar employment planning. At any 
rate, the women’s organizations are not. 
Both the Women’s Bureau and WMC’ 
Women’s Committee are working on post- 
war job prospects, and private organiza 
tions energetically are urging wider job 
opportunities for women after the war, 
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...and SPEED PRODUCTIO 


ON THE HOME FRONT... 


Today photography replaces out-dated methods 
of copying. In important war plants of the nation, 
Rectigraph photocopying machines control, coor- 
dinate and expedite vital production ... save time 
and money...release valuable manpower. Speedy 
and accurate, Rectigraph produces exact photo 
copies at low cost. No proofreading necessary. 
Self-contained unit, requiring no darkroom, is easy 
to install and operate. Investigate now...leam how 
Rectigraph solves a multitude of copying problems 
today...how it offers opportunities for stepped-vp 
efficiency in the peacetime future. 

THE HALOID COMPANY, 832 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, KI, 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALOID 
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Photocopying 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAW” 
IM ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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Concourse, Union Station, Chicago 


HH. after hour, day after 
day, you see them —crowd- 
ing theconcourses of the nation’s 
great railroad terminals — file 
after file of men in olive drab 
and navy blue and forest green. 

Over four million of them a month— 
entraining for camps—heading toward 
secret embarkation ports—coming home 
on leave. And more and more civilian 
travelers, on essential missions, swell the 
ever-growing throngs. 

It's America at war—1943, and riding 
the rails as never before! 


What the railroads are doing “adds up 


to the greatest transportation 
job in history,” according to 
Chairman Clarence F. Lea of the 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

New passenger cars are not 
now available, due to wartime conditions. 
Yet, by dint of teamwork and resource- 
fulness, and through sparing neither time 
nor expense, heavier and heavier demands 
are being met. 

Both passenger and freight traffic, in 
the dynamic midwest and vast northwest 
territories served by The Milwaukee Road, 
are at the highest levels of all times. 

Nevertheless, The Milwaukee Road’s 
35,000 loyal employees are not compla- 
cent simply because they are handling 


BUY 
MORE WAR 
BONDS 


their wartime assignments with admirable 
efficiency. They know they must keep on 
fighting America’s transportation battle 


unremittingly every hour and every day 
of this war. 


WOMEN! 
WAR JOBS NEED YOU NOW! 


Every woman working 
helps hasten Victory! 


Read the Newspaper 
Want Ad Sections or 
opply nearest U. S. Em- 
ployment Service Office. 
THE MORE WOMEN AT 


WORK—THE SOONER 
WE'LL WIN! 


HE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


LINKING THE EAST AND THE PORTS OF THE PACIFIC 








Wood pulp is so vitally important to war 
that—according to competent authority—if 
all pulp production were to stop today, our 
entire war effort might collapse within six 
months! 

The “paper work” of war alone eats up 
tons of stock—30,000 pounds for a battle- 
ship’s plans, 2,000,000 pounds for the first 
draft registration, 4,000,000 pounds for War 
Bonds sold up to May 1. 

Virgin wood pulp, released for use by 
reclaiming waste paper, makes special rayons 
for parachutes and combdt tires. It is used 
in plane windshields, explosives, hand gre- 
nades, gasoline containers, stretchers, exp ~nd- 
able raincoats, insulation, packing material, 
ammunition boxes... a gigantic quantity 
of matériel. 

Thousands of tons of critical materials— 


HOW YOUR WASTE PAPER CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic 
resins—are saved by substituting wood fiber 
products. 

There is no shortage of standing pulp 
wood. There és a shortage of manpower and 
transportation to handle it, a shortage so 
acute that some curtailment of production 
already has been required. 

That’s where your waste paper basket 
enters the scene. Every scrap of waste paper 
is needed to help conserve wood pulp stocks. 
American businesses and individuals are ur- 
gently asked to save all the waste paper they 
can and to dispose of it to regular dealers 
who will see that it reaches reprocessing 
plants. It will be made into new paper, free- 
ing virgin pulp wood for the biggest job 
today—keeping our war machine rolling 
toward Berlin and Tokio! 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Trufect™ 


For Highes!-Quality Printing 
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Companion to Trufect al 
lower cost 


Mu ltifect 


For volume printing at 
a price 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42ND ST. 


Neenah, Wisconsin + est. 1872 
CHICAGO: 8 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ° LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6TH ST. 




















Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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At this taxpaying time, you should keep these things in mind..... 

First, you now are far along the road to becoming current in payment of 
your personal income tax. Overhanging liability of the past is disappearing. 

Second, any new 1943 tax law will apply first to 1944 income, not 1943. 
Anything left over after paying 1945 taxes is yours and won't be taken away. 

Third, you get another chance before December 15 to amend your 1943 return. 
That is most important for self-employed, for doctors, lawyers, storekeepers, etc. 

And: If your company plans a 19435 bonus that may require Treasury approval, 
it is important to act early so that December 15 return can reflect the bonus. 
A 20 per cent underestimation of income means a penalty. 

For more details of this situation see page 32. 


Still on the subject of taxes.....plans for new taxes getting the closest 
attention of Congress experts and OES's Vinson calls for the following: 

No general retail sales tax. White House and Treasury opposition make 
this tax very improbable. Support for a sales tax appears to be diminishing. 

A general increase in excise tax rates. Treasury would strike very hard at 
liquor, beer, cigarettes. Dominant group would go less far than Treasury. 

An increase of no more than 5 per cent in corporation surtax rate. That 
would bring normal and surtax to 45 per cent. 

And: There is consideration of a 5 per cent increase in excess profits 
tax rate to 95 per cent, but retaining the present 80 per cent effective top on 
total tax against income of any corporation. 

Now as to individual taxes.....present thinking of planners suggests: 
, 1. A combination of higher taxes with compulsory saving. 

2. A sharp increase in first surtax bracket, with smaller increases in the 
higher brackets. And: This increased tax would be refundable in postwar with 
lowest income group to get back 100 per cent of the increase, other groups to 
get a smaller percentage as the scale of income increased. 

53. Use of the withholding method to draw off the increased tax. 
But: It still is uncertain whether Congress will be interested in any tax 
8 increase for individuals, to apply to 1944 income, if war end seems fairly near. 




















ERS There is more and more inside attention to implications of Lend-Lease, to 
postwar use of this machinery for disposing of war surpluses at home, for giving 
some very potent relief and rehabilitation for nations abroad. 

As the situation now stands.....through June, 1943: 














me Lend-Lease exports of “industrial items" amounted to $2,554,000,000. 

Exports of machinery amounted to $609,000,000. In first half 1943 alone 

- those exports amounted to $305,000,000 and are rising, to Russia in particular. 
Metal exports totaled $984,000,000; petroleum products $435,000,000. 

s | And: "Other" exports, including whole factories, amounted to $526,000,000. 


That represents the base for quite an industrial development abroad. It 

at is an indication of the extent to which U.S. already is building up the world. 
Now this point is being stressed: If Lend-Lease, on a gift basis, works in 

a war, why won't it work in postwar? Why not use Lend-Lease as a means for the 


disposal of vast war accumulations of machinery, consumer goods, other sur- 
pluses? 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Army-Navy will have an estimated $50,000,000,000 in disposable material. 
There will be very large numbers of machine tools, very much machinery, as 
much as $15,000,000,000 in surplus food, clothing, shoes and other consumer 
goods. 

So: To prevent these goods from pressing on markets at home, to avoid an 
oversupply with its depressing effect on prices and on-some production, it is 
being suggested that Lend-Lease might be used to distribute the goods abroad. 

It may be done. That may be one big way to solve the war-material problem, 
However: Exporters of other nations probably would not be pleased to see their 
potential markets filled by free goods from U.S. Also: Taxpayers might object, 











That's one side of the coming problem. Another is contract termination. 

Army-Navy are having to make concessions to contractors; are having to tel] 
what they will do when a contract suddenly is canceled, what support they will 
give to the contractor who is loaded up with facilities and materials. 

Under the plan agreed upon by war agencies and Federal Reserve Board....,. 

A contractor or subcontractor can arrange with his bank now for termina- 
tion-loan commitment. Through this commitment, which Government guarantees: 

1. Bank will agree to make a loan when war contracts are terminated. 

2. Contractor will agree to assign to the bank his claims against the U.S, 

Further: Government will pay interest on these loans pending settlement of 
claims. But: Contractor must pay off loans 10 days after claims are settled. 

As for subcontractors: Prime contractors must agree, first, to pay their 
Subcontractors and suppliers for inventories and work in progress, second, to 
pay subcontractors and suppliers when their claims are included with his. 

This whole problem of contract termination is due for increased attention. 























Military continue to throw cold water on revived civilian goods output. 

There is Army-Navy resistance to the idea that civilians should get more of 
a cut out of available raw materials; that there is real need for more washing 
machines, more refrigerators, more electrical equipment, etc. 

Yet: There is a growing official urge to satisfy the public, to give the 
voters what they want. This urge is apparent in the end to pleasure-driving 
ban, in efforts to encourage more marketing of livestock, in a check to Army 
buying of butter, in release of Army-owned canned goods and wool stocks. 

WPB's Office of Civilian Requirements would extend this policy to household 
equipment ; would allow U.S. industry to start reconverting to peacetime output of 
many products that use metal. Army-Navy are not yet convinced. 

These points seem settled.....if consumer durable output iS revived..ee. 

There probably will be no use of “victory models." Each manufacturer 
would be allowed to make a fixed number of his own branded products. 

Reconversion would not be limited to a single company making all of the 
allowed units, but would be spread so that each interested company made some. 














A remarkable feature of this war period is U.S. industry's ingenuity in 
overcoming material shortages; merchants’ ingenuity in finding goods to sell. 

There's been about an 18 per cent drop in number of auto dealers, about a 
30 per cent drop in number of gasoline filling stations, a further rather high 
mortality among dealers in household appliances. 

However: Those enterprises that have survived have prospered. It is true, 
too, that merchants find that they still can obtain a big volume of goods. 

The thought that war might end is causing merchants to begin to be wary of 
some "ersatz" products; to be careful about building big inventories. 








Workers with skills listed as "critical" must now be deferred by local draft 
boards; must have cases referred to U.S. Employment Service. This looks like a 
occupational deferment for the duration for men with irreplaceable skills. 

Elsewhere: The wheels are turning toward father draft unless Congress acts. 
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Look, Son... 


It’s going by the window now! 


S,look out of any train window on the Southern 
Railway System today and you'll see history in the 
making. A history so new, it may not be in the school 
books for years to come. 
A history so modern, it’s over-shadowed now by 
America’s Number One job of winning the war. 
But it’s there—alive—ready to burst into all its glory 
when Peace comes to free men once again. 
It’s an efficient, carefully planned, manufacturing 
city... where a Southern village used to be. 


“Look Ahead... 





It’s a field of golden, sun-drenched grain... where 
scrub pine grew before. 

It’s a new power project...a new factory...a new 
research laboratory. It’s anew product, a new machine, 
a new method. 

It’s the South, the growing Southland, served by the 
Southern Railway System ... and geared to serve all 
America when our Victory has been won. 


CrweeT £. Peewrnrrnnrs 
~ 


President 


Look South” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 




















Rations in ‘Good Neighbor’ States 


Comparison of Food and Gas Allotments in U.S., Canada and Mexia 


Some travelers returning from Mexico 
and Canada report finding few of the 
shortages that prevail in the U.S. They 
say there are abundant supplies of meat, 
butter and other food, often at prices sub- 
stantially below our levels. Gasoline also is 
more plentiful. These reports are adding 
to the criticism that this country, through 
Lend-Lease and other programs, is depriv- 
ing itself to improve other nations. 
Senator H. Styles Bridges (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, is asking why tankers 
should deliver oil and gasoline to Portland, 


Intor-Himenea Weelk. 


Title Reg. U.S. 


Me., to be piped through New England 
to Canada, when Canada’s basic gasoline 
ration is 120 gallons a year, compared 
with 7114 gallons in the Atlantic States. 
Also, Alfred M. Landon, former Gover- 
nor of Kansas and President Roosevelt’s 
opponent in 1936, is attacking Administra- 
tion food policies. He calls attention to a 
food advisory committee’s report that the 
United States cannot become the larder 
for the United Nations and says that the 
Administration is trying to foist a cereal 
diet on the people of the United States. 











You always get a rise out of a 
pipe-fancier when the fragrance 
of Briggs tobacco wafts under 
his nose. For that glorious aroma 
is a tip-off on the grand, rich 
flavor, the gentle enjoyment lav- 
ished on the smoker. (It’s the 
result of Briggs being cask- 
mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends.) If you 
haven't yet had the pleasure, 
speak up, man! Ask for a pack- 
age of Briggs today. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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Through March, 1943, Lend-Lease ship. 
ments of food averaged $56,000,000 a mont 
but since then they have jumped to $1q. 
000,000 a month. Most of this food has gone 
to Great Britain and 
Russia, none to Mex- 
and what food 
Canada has received 
has purchased 
with cash. Other 
Hemisphere countries 
recently have been 
getting around $2,- 
666,000 worth of U.S. 
food a month through 
Lend-Lease. 
Canada is the 
largest per capita 
exporter of food 


ico, 


been 





among the United bs. 
Nations, and much of —Wide Wor't 
-— i ae MR. LANDON 
it is given away 


through the “mutual aid” program. Great 
Britain relies heavily on Canadian what 
for bread, and takes large quantities o 
Canada’s meat. Most of the Dominion: 
canned goods also are 
shipped abroad. Ca- 
nadians have not 
tasted canned salmon 
since 1940. 

Canadian food ra- 
tions, on the whole, 
are comparable to 
those in the United 
States. Dominion 
residents get 8 ounces 
of sugar and 8 ounces 
of butter a week; one 
ounce of tea or 4 
ounces of coffee; and 
any two of four meat 





groups: 8 ounces of — cenjarorsrinces 
bacon; 12 ounces of 


boneless cuts; 16 ounces of bone cuts; 4 
ounces of high-content bone cuts. Sails 
fishermen and invalids receive additiomt 
allowances. 

Food costs in Canada, however, # 
lower than in the United States. Gut 
“A” eggs, for example, are 5 cents une 
U.S. prices; best creamery butter is I 
cents-a-pound cheaper and a pound ¢ 
new potatoes costs 1.5 cents less. Canadas 
retail food prices have increased 4 
cent above prewar levels, compared to # 
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What fife is like on a troop train... 


speeding over the Water Level Route 


ee 














This is “Main 100”...a troop train... identi- 
fied on New York Central orders only by its 
code number. 


FIELD KITCHEN — Mess Sergeant 
sets up field kitchen in a baggage 
car to serve 3 or 4 troop cars. 
That's what many baggage cars 
are doing now. So if you must 
travel, please travel light! 


cico 


It’s one of a vast fleet of such trains speeding 
over American rails, moving 2,000,000 troops 





e ship. 4 month to secret destinations. MESS CALL — Men eat at their / 
mont . : — ’ seats. On some trains they file up 
$100. Picture the thousands of Pullmans, coache S, to kitchen to be served; on others, 
AS gone baggage cars this task requires. Add in the food is brought to them. Meals 

large number of accommodations needed for are tops .. . one reason your home 

and owr diners are rationed. 
fighters on furlough. You'll understand why 
train space for civilian travel is often “sold out” FIRST AID — Army Surgeon in- 
.and why civilians are urged to make trips stalls his “field hospital” in a << om 






































only on essential business. “Main 100” must washroom. Prompt care for mi- 


si nor ills keeps our fighters among 
have the right of way. world’s fittest. 


G.H.Q. ON WHEELS—F rom these 
“headquarters,” the Train Com- 
mander orders all details of life 
in this traveling Army Camp. 

of which he, alone, knows the 





destination. 

RAILROAD LIAISON—New York 

de World Central Passenger Agent goes 

DON along as Train Escort to aid Train 

Commander with transportation, 

n. Great Ni . extra supplies, mail, special stops 
n wheat and other matters. 

tities of { 

minions MUSIC BY THE MILE — Portable 
radios compete with local “live 
talent.” Selections by the com- 





pany quartet range from current é 

hits to “Sweet Adeline” and other 

old close harmony favorites. J 
a 


PREPARING FOR TAPS — Train 
Commander sets hour for bed 
(usually later en route than in V-MAIL— Men write many letters, 
camp). Porter makes up berths, hoping for answers. To guard se- 
as carefully as for the most gen- § . TRAIN . crecy, none may be mailed except 
erous Pullman passenger. ‘ Te MA CONDUCTOR Be d y Train Escort at points desig- 
nated by Train Commander, 


39 MEN TO A CAR — Two men 
sleep in lower berth, one in up- 
per. Even so, troop moves now 
use half the Pullmans, a third of 





——_ the coaches . +. One reason you 
R BRIDGES may find space hard to get. 
e cuts; % SEEING AMERICA—Troops spend 
5. Sailors much time at windows. Averag- 
addition ing six moves during training, BUY 
they see the Hudson River and MORE WAR 
ever, & Great Lakes this trip .. . perhaps BONDS 
ae California next. 
es. 
=e une 
“a rN e Yo rk tral 
Ww yor entra 
po 
Canada ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
ed 34 
ared to # 
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War has made Los Angeles an even greater PLUS MARKET. 


For, in addition to movie-making and vacation-taking .. . 
agriculture and retail trade—there’s now vast new industrial 
activity here. 


For example, the past three years have brought over 1283 new 
plants and plant expansions . . . new capital investment of more 
than $251,200,000 . . . and boosted the number of industrial 
wage-earners above 377,000. 


But will it last? 


The fact that many of our new plants are producers of basic 
materials ... plus the long-range planning of other major South- 
ern California industries definitely assure a carry-over of this plus 
business in the post-war future. 


FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


Los Angeles Times circulation today is at an all-time high. Highest in volume, 
highest in reader responsiveness. It is the largest morning circulation on the 
Pacific Coast—and the largest home-delivered circulation, morning, evening, 
or Sunday! 

Linage likewise keeps pace. First newspaper in the field in all major Media 
Records classifications is, as always, The Times. 


Cox Angeles Times 


ESMER 
REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CR so 
BEW YORK - CHICAGO - pETROIT - SAM FRANC 
















LARGEST MORNING CIRCULATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





increase of 52 per cent in the Unity 
States and 21 per cent in Great Britain. 

Canadian prices are controlled by rig 
ceilings at retail, and subsidies are paid 
where needed. Principal exceptions ay 
fresh fruits and vegetables and some megj, 
Doubts are growing, however, about Can. 
da’s ability to sit on the price lid. Sing 
January, wholesale food prices haye jy. 
creased 51% per cent, contrasted to ap in- 
crease of 0.5 per cent in U.S. wholes 
prices. Poor harvests sent fresh fruits anj 
vegetables up 50 to 100 per cent. 

Canadian supplies of gasoline and othe 
materials are determined jointly by U8 
and Dominion officials on the basis of heed 
and war necessities. Presumably the gay. 
line ration was made on this basis. 

Mexico. Mexican food prices may seep 
reasonable to U.S. tourists at prices the 
are willing to pay, but there is much com. 
plaint among Mexicans. Food costs haye 
jumped from 15 to 30 per cent since De 
cember, 1942 and Government efforts tp 
check the rise have been unsuccessfyi 
Some foreign residents in Mexico have 
been accused of contributing to the ti 
by speculating in scarce commodities, 

Bread, rice, coffee and eggs have p. 
mained at normal levels in most parts of 
Mexico, but other staples in the Mexicay 
diet, such as peppers, corn, flour, pork 
lard and soup paste have skyrocketed 
Many families are unable to maintain ther 
accustomed living standards. 

Price rises have prompted Mexico’ 
largest labor union to demand a 50 pe 
cent wage increase to compensate for high- 
er living costs. Other labor groups have 
lodged demands for increases as high as 118 
per cent and a wave of strikes would no 
be unexpected by the Government. 

Mexico’s principal difficulties are a de. 
ficient transportation system which is un 
able to ship food to shortage areas, actual 
shortages of some items due to the shipping 
situation, and a rapidly increasing national 
income. Mexico’s war industries are e 
periencing a boom and to this increase in 
national income is added an inflow d 
private capital. 

To meet the problems, the Ministries d 
Economy and Agriculture are empowere 
to establish maximum prices for staple foot- 
stuffs, such as beans, corn, flour, rice, met, 
bread and milk. Export embargoes have 
been placed on short items. Price contr, 
however, is proving more difficult to admit 
ister in Mexico than in the United States 

In addition, the Government is trying to 
siphon off excess purchasing power into 
savings. The bank of Mexico is selling gold 
A defense bond issue, totaling 200,000 
pesos ($40,000,000) is to be offered to lor 
income groups. Proceeds from this issue a 
to be used to reduce note circulation and 
retire foreign debts. 

The Mexican gasoline and tire situation 
is eased somewhat through domestic pt 
duction, but the private automobile is mt 
extensively used in the country. 
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The 26 great manufacturing divi- 
sions of Auto-Lite are producing for 
America’s Armed Forces on land, 
sea and in the air. Much of this 
production has required original re- 
search and development; as in the 
making of steel cartridge cases. 


TOLEDO, OH10— THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY _ sarniA, ONT. 

















The first successful steel cartridge 
case was made by Auto-Lite’s Cor- 
coran-Brown Division, fired at the 
Aberdeen (Maryland) Proving 
Grounds, October, 1941. The process, 
now used by 47 shell case fabrica- 
tors, is estimated to save 400,000,000 
pounds of copper a year. 














When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


It’s THAT WAY in buying paper, too. The best reference for Rising 
papers we can offer is the opinion of printers, whose reputation de- 
pends largely on the quality of the papers they use. 

For years we have been supplying these paper-wise experts with 
fine papers for letterheads as well as every other purpose. 


Today we invite you to take advantage of the prestige of Rising 


craftsmanship by putting your business 
letterhead on one of the Rising papers. 
Among others: Rising Bond (25% rag), 
Rising Line Marque (25% rag), Fi- 
nance Bond (50% rag), Rising Parch- 
ment (100% rag). Prices on a par with 
other quality papers. The Rising Paper 
Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER—-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, making | 
perhaps her longest trip, visited Ney 
Zealand and Australia for several reasons. 

Norman H. Davis, chairman of th 
American Red Cross, asked the First Lady 
to make the journey, after talking it ove 
with President Roosevelt. 

American troops in the South Pacif, 
have seen few celebrities, since celebrities. | 
when they go visiting soldiers, usually take | 
the easier route to North Africa, Eng | 
land or Ireland. | 

Some have suggested that Mrs. Roos. 
velt was just as happy to get away from 
the United States for a time, anyway, He 
influence, once powerful where broad, basi 
New Deal policy was concerned, ha 
waned. Under wartime stresses President 
Roosevelt has grown more and more cop 








MRS, ROOSEVELT 


servative on domestic matters. Even her 
once close collaborator and friend, Harry 
Hopkins, is reported to have abandonel 
social reform for the duration. 

In addition, the President’s recent shift 
of power to Southern conservative Demo 
crats has removed much of the force from 
her campaign for the social and educe 
tional betterment of Negroes, a cals 
close to the First Lady’s heart. 

On her trip to New Zealand, Australia 
and other Pacific areas, Mrs. Roosevelt 8 
a field representative of the American Red 
Cross. She wears a Red Cross uniform, bt 
pays her own expenses. Receipts from her 
daily newspaper column, radioed daily t 
the U.S., are divided between the Rei 
Cross and the American Friends Service 
Committee. She visits Army camps and field 
hospitals, chats with the men and t 
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Lookit! Isn’t She a Beaut? 


Here’s Ep all grins over his first tomato—right 
out of his own backyard garden. Sure, it’s a little 
on the midget side. And it is kind of green around 
the stalk. 

Not much of a tomato, really . . . but to Ed it’s 
one of those little things that somehow mean so 
much these days to all of us . 


Raising your own Victory Garden, or settling 
down with your favorite newspaper, or calling 
on a new neighbor . . . 

Sure, they’re just little privileges, simple pleas- 
ures but they make you feel good inside. They 
boost the old morale. 


wy iad ae 
Ww 


w w 


It happens that there are millions of Americans 
whe attach a special value to their right to enjoy 


MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


a refreshing glass of beer...in the company of 
good friends... with wholesome American food 
.-.as a beverage of moderation after a good 
day’s work. 

A glass of beer—a small thing, surely, not of 
crucial importance to any of us. And yet— 
morale is a lot of little things like this. 

Little things that help to lift the spirit, keep 
up the courage. Little things that are part and 
parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A refreshing glass of beer or ale—a moment 
of relaxation . . . in trying times like these 


they too help to keep morale up. 

















the readers of her column what she finds 

Some critics of Mrs. Roosevelt and foes 
of the New Deal have suggested still ap. 
THE other reason for Mrs. Roosevelt’s presence 


in New Zealand. There are many soldiers 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL in the South Pacific, many of whom may 
vote in the next presidential election, 
BAN K It is a factor which anti-Fourth Terme 
will not overlook. 

Organized 1803 Lauchlin Currie is one among the 
many advisers of the New Deal in its early 


+ days who has sur- 
vived officially, and 
Largest and Oldest Bank in Pennsylvania | eae 


tion of prominence. 
It is being noted 
that in England, the 
British Government 
Unexcelled Foreign Exchange Facilities has a habit of knight- 
ing, or even of mak- 
ing lords, out of econ- 
omists who contribute 
to an understanding = ‘AUCHLIN CURRIE 
Resources over $750,000,000 and a solution of the economic problems 
that beset the British Isles and the Empire 
In this country, the recent tendency has 
been to feed economists to the wolves. 
Mr. Currie, an economist, at 40, has 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. spent nearly 10 years advising this Govern. 








ment on some of its economic problems, He 
i di ‘ now, temporarily, steps out o 
Member of Federal Reserve System t oe ily, steps out of that role, 
and out of his job as an Administrative 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Assistant to the President, to become Ex. 


ecutive Officer of the new Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. He is on loan for that task. 

This recognition for Mr. Currie comes 
at a time when most men who have been 
classed as New Dealers are in the back- 
ground. The recognition is extended by the 
conservative Leo Crowley and is very ac- 
ceptable to the conservative Cordell Hull 
and the conservative Jesse Jones, with 
whom the new OEW Executive Officer will 
have to get along. 

The secret of all this is that Mr. Currie 
has not had a personal ax to grind. He has 
not been a seeker after power or after the 
limelight. His economics tended to the 
practical and mathematical side, as do 
those of Britain’s Lord Keynes, who now 
is helping to guide the British Government 
in its postwar planning. Mr. Currie never 
has had the idea that he wanted to remake 
the world or change human nature. He has 
confined himself to the narrower problem 
of trying to find why the economic system 
didn’t always work. His attention centered 














BLATZ on the field of savings and investment. 
BREWING CO., , As a member of the President’s at- 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 5 ministrative staff, Mr. Currie, since wal 
In Our 92nd Year, , started, has been a liaison man with the 


Chinese, helping China with some of its 
economic problems, and has been active 
helping to shape the machinery of & 
operation between U.S. and Canada. — 

He now takes over the administrative 
part of the job of economic warfare, 
reorganizing and _ stabilizing after the 
shake-up that came when Henry Wallace 
and Milo Perkins stepped out. 


Buy 
War Bonds 
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XUM 


Can you name the cheapest 


thing youll buy this week ? 


1. Prices vary, of course, throughout the 
country, but if we take Los Angeles as an ex- 
ample, you'll pay 3c a lb. for flour. Potatoes, 
your cheapest vegetable, will cost at least 6c a 
Ib.; sugar, 642c; table salt, 44oc; bread, 8c; and 
meat—from 30c a pound on up. 





TYPICAL PRICES OF “REGULAR” GAS 
sy ree stare ED 


x TAK 




















ne nA “Ke 21 

SEATTLE  taMe 5¢ VAe 216 
‘ao 11.67¢ 9 tue 16.17¢ 
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4. But Union Oil will pump crude from a 
mile or two below ground; pipe the crude sev- 
eral miles to their refinery; process it into 76 
gasoline;ship it 1,349 miles by tanker to Seattle; 
deliver it by truck to your neighborhood sta- 
tion; and sell it to you for 2c. 





7. For there’s not much incentive to goafter 
more customers when you already have them 
all. That's the fatal weakness of all monopolies 
~private or governmental—and it goes along 
way toward explaining why other “systems” 
have been so far outstripped by our own. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH 





FREEDOM 15 





2. A $45 man’s suit will cost you about $11 
a lb.; a $6 pair of shoes about $3; a new car 
about 40c per Ib. But regular grade gasoline, 
exclusive of tax, will cost you just 2 to 2}4c 
per Ib. depending on where you live, 





5. Does that mean gasoline is just naturally 
cheap? No. Back in 1920, a gallon of 52 octane, 
exclusive of tax, cost you 77% more in Seattle 
and Los Angeles than a gallon of 74 octane 
costs you today. But it does prove that compe- 
tition has forced the oil companies to greater 
and greater efficiency. 





8. For under our system—competitive Free 
Enterprise—we Americans have had an incen- 
tive to continually improve products and lower 
costs. As a result, we’ve achieved the highest 
standard of living and the greatest war pro- 
duction any nation has ever known. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 





3. Pound for pound, that makes gasoline just 
about the cheapest commodity in daily use in 
America. To give you some idea how cheap, 
let’s suppose it were possible to mail a pound 
from Los Angeles to Seattle. The Post Office 
would charge you 17cjust for taking it up there. 





6. They've had to keep racking their brains 
for ways to improve products and cut costs. 
For in a competitive business that’s the only 
way you can get more customers. If the indus- 
try had been controlled by one company, or by 
the government, this wouldn’t have happened. 





This series is dedicated to a discussion 
of how and why American business func- 
tions. If you have any suggestions or 
criticisms we hope you will feel free to 
send them in. Write: The President, 
Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 

















Simews 


OF A NATION 
C7 AT WAR © 


WHILE ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN 
SPORTS IS BUILDING THE PHYSICAL 
FITNESS OF THE NATION FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE WAR, SPECTATOR 
SPORTS PROVIDE POPULAR MORALE- 
BUILDING RECREATION FOR CIVIL- 
IANS AND SERVICE MEN ALIKE. 


Almost 150,000 men in uniform 
were admitted free to the Yankee 
Stadium durinég the 1942 season. A 
total of 65,000 service men saw the 
Dodgers play at Ebbets Field. 


* * * 


After a month in the Hawaiian Islands 
as a director of Red Cross sports activi- 
ties, a leading baseball manager re- 
ported that the men in the service with 
whom he came in contact were practi- 
cally unanimous in expressing hopes 
that organized sports could continue. 


* . * 


The value of sports to the morale 
of conquered peoples is appreciated 
by the Nazis, as shown by their 
censorship of all announcements 
of sports and games in Norway. 


* * * 


From a well known athlete now with 
an army recreation unit in Tunisia, 
comes an appeal for big-game head- 
liners of sport to visit the troops abroad. 
“My thought,” he writes, “is that it 
would immensely help our program if 
we had some of the veteran top-notch- 
ers, the big names of sport, over here 
with us.” 
x * 
Many of the exhibition golf matches 
staged at golf clubs throughout the 
country this season are benefit per- 
formances to aid war-relief. 
* * * 

Official consideration of the modest 
material allotments required by the 
sporting goods manufacturers will soon 
be required if supplies of sports equip- 
ment essential to the war physical fit- 
ness program are to continue available. 


Wo 


President 


Wileon Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


it’s Wilson TODAY 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


r 


onary 


“The Veas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


G.O.P. Postwar Policies 

Sir:—May I offer a friendly protest 
against a statement in The United States 
News of August 20, that 
the Republican postwar policy committee 
has gotten off a statement that it would 
“take a continuation of the New Deal in 
preference to smug isolationism?” 


where it Says 


Literally, I suppose that statement is 
true. It was made by one man, and it is 
unfair to the other Republicans who have 
taken some part in the activities to saddle 
the whole association with that charge. 

No such sentiment was expressed in the 
Midwestern The 
matter of policing the world was twice 
the 
and twice unanimously turned down after 


organization meeting. 


presented to resolutions committee 
full and free discussion for the very reason 


you have suggested in your article, the 
reaction that Stalin might have too pre- 
presentation of plans, especially 
policing plans, at this time. 


Indianola, Ia. Don L. Berry 


cise a 


Too Old to Fight (or Vote)? 
Sir:—To establish a proper voting age 


is simple. Extend the right of suffrage 
to men and women of draft age only. 
For “if they are old enough to fight, they 
are old enough to vote.” An essential part 
of this program is to deprive men and 
women over 38 of the vote by the same 
sort of casuistry—if they are too old to 
fight, they are too old to vote. 


New York, N.Y. LAMBERT FAIRCHILD 


Future Role of Veterans 


Sir:—May I comment on your article 
“If The War Ends Soon—” (August 27) ? 
This article depicts a sour note in the con- 
clusions and 
now and to be. The author is in possession 
of all the facts, the figures he gives are de- 
pendable, and the conclusions may be jus- 
tified, which all conspire to make a crisis, 
that wé, as a nation, have made no provi- 
sion to meet. A sad state of affairs indeed. 


summarizing’ of conditions 


Why not see the possibility of a brighter 
outcome as our soldiers come home after 
their experiences, subject to discipline, and 
having accomplished a hard task. Will 
they not be a stabilizing factor together 
with the citizens who are not governed by 
mob violence, but by our Constitution? 
McPherson, Kans. Dr. H. E. Toompson 





FOR ALL FLYER 
LATER 


Many months ago our shop, 
hangars and airports were cleard 
for action! Army action, if yu 
please ... and still it remains— 





Army action! 


Our job is the Primary Training 
of Army Air Forces pilots. We also 
maintain the many Army aircraft de 
tailed for use at our two big and 
busy schools. 


We exist for fighting flyers only 
e+. Tight now. Later... after the wa 
-«. the skill and knowledge of ow 
seasoned staff of aviation experis 
will be for all flyers. 


We will seek the privilege of 
adding a chapter from our experi- 
ence to the progress of both com 
mercial and private flying. 
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NOTE TO HOME OWNERS 
This means something to you, too. It foretells the day 
—xnot now, but after Vic tory—u hen you will have 
efficient fluorescent lighting in your own home 


The fluorescent : 
fixture of the future £ 


The new Sylvania industrial fluores- 


cent fixture is much more than a 


design to save critical metal for 
armament. 


Right now it is standardizing fluores- 
cent lighting for precision production 
and is giving better cool, shadowless 


and glarefree light to war plants. 


In its simplicity and flexibility of 
design, it is truly the fluorescent 


fixture of the future. 


It takes its place on the list of Syl- 
vania fluorescent “firsts” with the first 
complete industrial fixture, which did 


much to speed war production with 


the most efficient lighting known. 


Sylvania engineers, who have con- 
tributed so much to the development 
of fluorescent lighting, streamlined 
this fixture and eliminated metal 
entirely from its reflector. Yet its 
durable composition reflector has an 


efficiency of 86 per cent, reflecting 


more light than prewar porcelain 
enameled metal in conventional 


contours. 


This all-purpose Sylvania fluorescent 
fixture is designed to meet any indus- 
trial requirement in one of two 
standard sizes. It carries Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval and our own 


guarantee. 


bos SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


"NCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 














Mashnnguow 


Back of Soviet-Allies Conferences . . . Move fo, 
World Bank . . . State Department Shake-up Ahead? 


What amounts to a Stalin-Churchill- 
Roosevelt conference is going on in 
London where emissaries of the Big 
Three are exchanging views. In event 
of agreement, an actual meeting of 
the leaders would be held for public 
relations purposes. In event of dis- 
agreement, which is a diminishing 
prospect, there would be no meeting. 


x = = 


Cordell Hull will represent the United 
States if there is a full-dress confer- 
ence of foreign ministers before any 
meeting between Stalin-Churchill- 
Roosevelt. Mr. Hull had been giving 
some thought to retirement before the 
showdown developed between himself 
and Sumner Welles, as Under Secre- 
tary of State, but for the time being, 
at least, has given up that thought. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, is about ready to give the go- 
ahead signal on conferences among 
officials here that will lay plans for a 
world investment bank to supplement 
the present plans for a world money. 


°° = 2 


The President is letting it be known 
definitely that he wants to effect a 
basis for co-operation with Demo- 
cratic Party conservatives in Con- 
gress. He finds that the views of these 
conservatives, particularly from the 
South, are more in line with his own 
views on foreign policy than those of 
the Party’s left-wingers. 


xk * 


Harry Hopkins’s influence did not 
prevail with the President in the de- 
cision that is resulting in retirement 
of Sumner Welles from the State De- 
partment. Mr. Hopkins inclined to 
the side of Mr. Welles. 
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This country’s official attitude toward 
postwar borders and political organi- 
zation in Poland will be influenced 
importantly by a poll of Polish- 
Americans being conducted by Elmer 
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Davis’s OWI. The Polish vote is 
very important in a number of States. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt has found that her 
views on policy have been getting less 
and less presidential approval, now 
that the Administration swing is 
toward the right, accounting in part 
for her decision to visit American 
troops scattered around the world. 
The possible political importance of 
this swing is not being lost on many 
members of Congress. 


xx 


There still appears to be nothing to 
the revived report that U.S. Gen. 
George C. Marshall will direct per- 
sonally any invasion of Europe from 
England. The fact is that Washing- 
ton is headquarters for the direction 
of this world war and General Mar- 
shall sits in a commanding position 
over the Army’s part in all sectors of 
the war. If he moved to London, war 
headquarters, in effect, would move 
to London. 


xk 


James Byrnes, War Mobilizer, 
dropped the gasoline problem as too 
hot a potato to handle, after picking 
it up. Gasoline rationing is widely 
abused, accounting for the driving 
troubles of those who don’t cheat. 
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Some important officials are raising a 
question privately concerning the wis- 
dom of this country’s policy of pour- 
ing oceans of oil out of limited U.S. 
reserves, while tapping the reserves 
of the Near East and of the Caribbean 
area only lightly. The answer is that 
transport problems and U.S. refinery 
capacity make it necessary to use vast 
American oil for war purposes, 
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Leo Crowley is the real boss of the 
reorganized Office of Economic War- 
fare and is not being run by Jesse 
Jones or Cordell Hull or any other 
official. He does, however, believe in 
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co-operation with these other officish 
instead of operating in opposition 
them. 
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Younger air officers of the Navy 
are getting more of a voice in ph 
ning the Pacific war operations, 
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There is a possibility that the 
sions and differences of opinion 
the State Department will de 
an extent that will force a gen 
organization of that Department, 
known that the White House } 
been annoyed by the tendency 
State Department to operate 
slow-motion basis. 
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Elmer Davis is due to receive 
recognition from President R 
as the Government’s chief info 
officer. Mr. Davis, in the past, 
found himself on the side lines 
the main procession went by. 
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Fred Vinson, as head of the Office 
Economic Stabilization, and 
Morgenthau, as Treasury Secr 
still are rather far apart on mattes 
of tax policy to be recommended to 
Congress. Mr. Vinson inclines to4 
more conservative approach to ths 
problem than does Mr. Morgenthat. 
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Next inter-agency contest in Was- 
ington is likely to be over control d 
foreign food purchases and foreift 
food-development projects. Agrici- 
ture’s Office of Foreign Aégricultutl 
Relations and the War Food Adont 
istration are expected to team agai 
Leo Crowley’s Office of Econom 
Warfare for the job. 
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Army and Navy censors and the 
fice of Censorship are upset Decal 
of the disclosurcs made by Gen. H. 
Arnold of new long-range big bom® 
and improvements in fighter craft 
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4§ MORE BLASTS AT THE AXIS... thanks to |’| /\S 


Fifteen pounds saved may not seem like very much to 
you— but to a turret gunner, it makes possible 46 
extra rounds of .50 caliber ammunition which could 
mean the difference between Victory for him—or the 
Axis gunner. 

In today’s combat aircraft, every pound saved can 
be translated into terms of more fire-power, or extra 
gas, or added speed. That’s why plastic is contributing 
so much to aircraft efficiency. 

In a recent application of this strong light-weight 
material to power-driven gun turret parts, a saving of 
32% in weight was achieved through the use of *Structo- 
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Manufacturers w pci + Maiti «eine * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 
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mold, a /aminated-paper plastic developed by McDonnell. 

This type of plastic is particularly adaptable to 
fabrication in the specialized shapes necessary for 
turret parts such as gun shield, gunner’s seat, canopy 
door, step, and gunner’s floor assemblies; also gun 
fairing, and apron and skirt assemblies. Equally as 
strong as those made of metal, plastic parts cost /ess 
to manufacture. 

We shall welcome inquiries regarding the production 
of aircraft parts such as gun turret assemblies; also 
ammunition boxes, and helicopter rotor blades. Please 
address all inquiries to our PLASTICS DIVISION. 
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AMERICA NEEDS NURSES:+:-ENLIST NOW 





War 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
PAULETTE GODDARD 
VERONICA LAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE ACTUAL 
SET OF PARAMOUNT'S NEW PICTURE 


“$0 PROUDLY WE HAIL” 


AN EPIC OF THE NURSES 
ON BATAAN 


Goop Tosacco, Yes... the 
right combination of the Wortp’s 
Best CiGARETTE TOBACCOS... 


l: isn’t enough to buy the best cigarette tobacco, 
it’s Chesterfield’s right combination, or blend, of 
these tobaccos that makes them so much milder, 
cooler and better-tasting. 

Good Tobacco, yes... but the Blend — the Right 
Combination — that’s the thing. 


Smoke Chesterfields and find out how really 
good a cigarette can be 


SI: 
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